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CHAPTER I 

KRISHNA AND HIS SONG 
Krishna the God of the Gtla, is the 
Beloved of India To hia reign in the 
hearts of Hindus there seems to be no 
eiui Every generation adds something 
of Its own expenence to that enchanting 
stream of love and beauty rrtiich sprang 
centuries ago from his mystenous per 
smality Epics, Aranas, dramas, 
stones, songs and systems of philosophy 
during the last three thousand years 
known to history have not exhausted that 
fountain of life. From the village maid 
ens that sing of his love to-day to the 
heads of monastenes who expound his 
doctrine, the hold of Knshna over the 
hearts of the people m India is unique 
His life and teaching bring a warm cur- 
rent of joy into the somewhat cold Brah- 
manical ethic of austerity and other- 
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KRISHNA AND HIS SONG 

Krishna the God of the Gita is the 
Beloved of India To his reign in the 
hearts of Hindus there seems to be no 
end Every generation adds something 
of Its own cxpenence to that oKhanting 
stream of love and beauty which sprang 
centuries ago from his mystencus per 
sonafity Epics Puranas dramas 
stones songs and systems of philosophy 
during the last three thousand years 
known to history have not exhausted that 
fountain of life. From the viUage maid 
ens that sing of his love U>day to the 
heads of monasteries who expound his 
doctrine the hold of Knshna over the 
hearts of the people in India is unique 
His life and teaching bring a warm cur 
rent of joy into the somewhat cold Brah 
manical ethic of austenty and other 
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worldliness. Had it not been for him. this 
world and the nort world have fallen 
apart for Indian humanity He has 
taught them that ^intual life is not an 
and desert of repressicns and pnvations. 
but a fertile valley in which love and 
fnendship art and poetry and wisdom 
and valour have a |^c& He has not 
only taught the doctnne. but also lived 
It For viewed as a whole m its broad 
outlines, the career of Krishna even m 
its most l^cftdary forms, is only the 
Bkagavad Ctta wnt la^e. Therein lies 
the uniqueness of this Avatar For 
Knshna is aot only a great Teacher 
like the founder of Buddhism, but also 
a great mair of action who took a lead 
mg part in the political drama of his 
age. It was Bhishma the 'nisest man 
of that age, who first declared that 
Knshna was an Avatar and the world 
has smce acceptol him as such. From the 
day when a voice was heard from heaven 
simounang his birth to the day when 
a hunter's dart was the Nimtttam of his 
passing away he fulfilled the purpose of 
an Avatar as defined m the Gil« — 

U heneser there is a decline of Dhaima 

O Ai^una, and an outbreak of 

Adharma, 
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I incarnate mysdf 

For the protection of the Good fo*- 
the destruction of the evil and for the 
establishment of Ettianna I am bom 
from age to age: 

{Bkagavad Gita IV 7 8) 
It IS idle to discuss the histonaty of 
such a character as Knshna. who is more 
real to countless generations of men than 
their own flesh and Mood There has 
recently been a controversy between two 
eminent French sdKilare about Jesus 
Christ— one holding that Jesus was a 
man who like Moses or Mohammad 
founded a religion and who was deified 
by his followers after his death and the 
other holding that he was a God like 
Attis or Osms who lived at first only m 
the imaginations of men but who was 
provided later by his followers with a 
fictitious biography, as if he had come 
down and lived on earth like a man. 
According to the former Jesus became 
Christ and so he was a man god , and 
according to the latter Qmst became 
Jesus and so he was a god man Such 
antithetical views ignore the truth about 
incarnation whidi is neither merely a 
histoncal nor a philosophical truth, but 
a poetic truth In all great poetry we 
have a harmony of the real and the ideal 
3 
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worldliness. Had A not been for him. this 
world and the nest world have fallen 
apart for Indian humanity He has 
tau^t rhptn that spintual life is not an 
and desert of repressions and pnvatioos 
but a fertile valley m which los'e and 
fnendship, art and poetry, and wisdom 
and N’alour have a {dace. He has not 
only taught the doclnne, but also lived 
it For, viewed as a whole in its broad 
outlines, the f^reer of Krishna even m 
Us most I^endary forms, is only the 
Bhagovad Gila wnt large. Therein lies 
the uniqueness of this Avatar For 
Knshna is not only a great Teacher, 
like the founder of Buddhism. Iwt also 
a great man of action e^ho toc^ a lead 
ing part in the political drama of his 
age. It was Bhishma. the wisest man 
of that age who first dcdaied that 
Knshna was an Avatar and the world 
has since accepted him as such From the 
day when a \oice was heard from heai'en 
announcing his birth to the day when 
a hunter’s dart was the Nmittam of his 
passing away, he fulfilled the purpose of 
an Avatar as defined m the Gita — 
U'henev’er there is a decline of Dharma 
O Arjuna, and an outbreak of 
Adhanna 
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I incarmte myself 

For the protection of the Good, fo*- 
the destruction of the evil and for the 
estabhshrnent of IMianna, I am bom 
from age to 

{Bhazavad Gxta IV 7 8) 
It IS idle to discuss the histonaty of 
■sudi a character as Krishna, who is more 
real to countless generations of men than 
their own flesh and frfood There has 
recently been a controversy between two 
eminent French schdais about Jesus 
Oinst— one holding that Jesus was a 
man who like Moses or Mohammad 
founded a reli^oo and who was deihed 
by his followers after his death and the 
other holding that he was a God like 
Attis or Osins who lived at firet only m 
the imaginations of men but who was 
provided later by his fr^owers with a 
fictitious biography as if he had come 
down and lived <»i earth like a man. 
According to the former Jesus became 
Christ and so be was a man god and 
accordmg to the latter Qinst became 
Jesus and to he was a god man Such 
antithetical views ignore the truth about 
incarnation which is neither merely a 
historical nor a pfailoeofrfHcaJ truth but 
a poetic truth In all great poetry we 
have a harmony of the real and the ideal 
3 
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worldhtiess. Had it not been for him. this 
world and the nert wwJd have fallen 
apart for Indian humanity He has 
tau^t them that spiritual life is not an 
and desert of repressions and pnvaticns, 
but a fertile valley in which love and 
fnendship art and poetry, and wisdom 
and valour have a pla^ He has not 
only taught the doctnne, but also lived 
it For, viewed as a whole in its bread 
outlines, the career of Krishna, even in 
Its most legendary forms, is only the 
Bhasavad Ctta wnt large. Therein lies 
the uniqueness of this Avatar For 
Knshna is ika only a great Teacher, 
like the founder of Buddhism, but also 
a great man of action who took a lead 
mg part m the political drama of his 
age. It was Bhishma the wisest man 
of that age, who first declared that 
Knshna was an Avatar, and the world 
has smce accepted him as such. From the 
day vdien a voioe was heard from heaven 
announcing his birth to the day whai 
a hunter's dart was the Nimittam of hts 
passmg away, he fulfilled the ixirpose of 
an Avatar as defined m the Gito — 

Whenever there is a decline of Dharma 

O Arjuna, and an outbreak of 

Adharma, 
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I incarnate myself 

For the protection of the Good, fo' 
the destruction of the evU and for the 
establishment of Dhanna, I am bom 
from age to age. 

{Bhttzavad Gita IV 7, 8) 
It IS idle to discuss the histonaty of 
such a character as Krishna, who is more 
real to countless generations of men than 
their own flesh and Wood There has 
recently been a controversy between two 
eminent French scheJars about Jesus 
Chnst— one holding that Jesus was a 
man who like Moses or Mohammad 
founded a religion and who was deiiied 
fay his followers after his death and the 
other holdmg that he was a God like 
Attis or Osins who lived at first only in 
the imagmations of men but who was 
provided later by his followeis with a 
fictitious biography, as if he had come 
down and lived cn earth like a man. 
According to the former, Jesus became 
Chnst and so he was a man god , and 
according to the latter Chnst became 
Jesus and so he was a god man Such 
antithetical views ignore the truth about 
incarnation whidi is neither merely a 
histoncal nor a philosophical tnith, but 
a poetic truth In all great poetry we 
have a harmony of the real and the ideal 
3 
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The ideal incarnates it«elf in and through 
the real And if the process continues 
undiecked thiou^ sev'eral ages, ^-arying 
legends gather round the histoncal 
nucleus o\erwhelinjng bodi the real and 
the ideal vrith what is false. 

This IS what has happened to the 
Mahabhencta and inemtably therefore to 
the life of Krishna That Krishna the 
scm of De\-aki the Chief of the Vnshnis 
the fnend of the Pandavas and the 
founder of the Bhaga\*ata theism, >s a 
historical figure there is not the shadow 
of a doubt But as with all other 
founders of religions the aoounis that 
we hav-e of him are of a truch bter date 
than his life And legend and m>lh 
and interpolation have interfered eo much 
with historical materials that cntiasm 
can never hope to bring order out of 
chaos, unless it chooses to be as arbitrary 
and fanciful as the creating process bas 
been This is the case with the accounts 
we have of Buddha Christ and 
Mohairmad Who can say for instance 
that all the miracles of Qinst in the 
Gospels are historical facts’ 'W'hy, the 
higher cntiasm of the Bible is now 
forced to conclude that ev«n the famous 
Senron on the Mourt was historcally 
4 
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neither one sermon, nor was it delivered 
on any mount The problem of histon 
aty m the case of Knshna becomes much 
more complicated if we accept the views 
of some scholars that in this Avatar we 
have the confluence of four streams of 
religious thought one having its 
source m Vishnu the Vedic God one in 
Narayana the philosophic god one m 
Vasudeva, the historical founder of 
Bhagavata religion and one in Gopala, 
the pastoral god of the tnbe of Abhiias 
Howe^^r that may be it is obvious that 
m the Krishna literature of even the 
earliest period we have diflerent portraits 
of the hero at different moral and spi 
ntual levels The portraiture reaches its 
highest level of course tn the Bhagavad 
Cita But when once the Avatarhood was 
established by the teadiing of this mar 
N’ellous book all other parts of Krishna 
literature also became acceptable to the 
community even the most unedifymg 
interpolatjons And by a confusion in 
thought some people even began to inter 
pret the Upanishadic conception of the 
Supreme Deity transcending the moral 
categones of good and evil in terms of 
a Divine Person taking part with perfect 
fr^om in evil as well as in good whil'^ 
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as a matter of fact the t^TO conceptions 
are the pcJes asunder 
The earliest mention of Knshna, the- 
ses! of Devaki, is m the Chandogya 
Upentshad where he appeam as a pupil 
whose thirst for knowledge was satisfied 
by the teaching of Chora Angiiasa that 
a man's life is his true Yagna or sacri- 
fice. It is wdl known that m the 
Bkagoiad Gtla we have a suiular but a 
more comprehensive view of Yapuz. The 
Ckandogya Upantshod is ctfie of the 
oldest of the Upanishads and Western 
echolars assign it generally to the sixth 
century b c Then xre hai-e a reference 
to Vasudeva and Arjuna as trro deities 
in Paiums grammar, which bdongs to 
the fourth century bc. And about 300 
8 C Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador 
at the court of Oiandragupta, speaks of 
the Krishna worship at Mathura. There 
are also referenoes to Knshna uj early 
Buddhist and Jama senptures. The 
Ghaia Jaiaka, which pitiably belongs to 
the third century Bc, describes him as 
a ooRtemporary of Ghata, the Bodhi- 
satu-a ere of the predecessors of Buddha, 
and the UltoTadhiayanaSutra makes him 
a ctmlcmporaiy of Anshtanemi, the 
twenty e«ond Tiitbankara If the latter 
6 
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reference is trae, Kn^ina must have 
flounshed m the ninth century b c. But 
these Buddhist and Jam rfescnptions are 
as fanciful as those of our Puranas. 

Whatever we may m^ of even the 
authentic scattered referenres mentioned 
above, our earliest authority for the life 
of Knshna is, of course, the Maha- 
bharata That great epic, in its present 
form, IS generally assigned to the second 
century b c But it is admitted by all 
that its origin was much earlier, probably 
the fifth century oc, and that the inci- 
dents It relates are of still earlier date. 
And It should be noted that it is only 
Che events of Krishna’s manhood and 
later life that are narrated in the Make-- 
bharata. 

The epic, bang mainly the history of 
the Pandavas and the Kauravas, passes 
over the early life of Knshna with only 
the bare mention of his birth m Mathura 
and the names of his parents There is 
no mmtion at alt of his Itle among the 
cowherds in G(^! Much later than the 
Makabkarata came the Hanvtmse, which 
now appears as an appendix to the epia 
And to the same period also belongs the 
Vtshttti Purana. These two works are 
assigned to the fourth century of the 
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rh mhan era, but there is no doubt that 
they were prepared out of very old mate- 
rials and oral traditions about Krishna 
long current in Mathura. They pre- 
suppose the Makabhatata account of the 
Ufe of Knshna, but set forth m great 
detail the exploits of his early life — hts 
fun and frolic as a diild, hi$ singing and 
danang, his winsome ways, his feats of 
stroigth and his lolling of a number of 
giants. But the classical rendering of 
this part of Krishna’s Ufe, which has 
made an indelible impression on the 
imagirution of India and nhich has 
gi\’en rise to a number of Bhakti schools 
—those of Madhva Vishnusvami 
t^imbarlo. and Oiaitanya— is 

found in that immortal book, the Bhoga- 
vota Parana which belongs to the ninth 
century after Christ. 

The Bhagavala confines itself to the 
eariy life of Knshna. bangs new mate- 
rials and concentrates all its power on 
the idyllic romance of Bnndaban and 
the boundless emotion it generates in the 
hearts of the faithful It goes far beyond 
the Hartvomsa and the Vishra Parana 
in its accounts of Knshna and the Gopis, 
who loved him almost to madness It is 
difficult to say whether the author 
8 
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meant to wnte a great religious allegory 
or a religious romance. But it is certain 
that he has succeeded in producing one of 
the most seminal books m the religious 
literature of India. The familiar picture 
of Knshna playing on a flute under the 
shade of a tree, while a cow licks his 
foot and the entranced Gopis look on 
hungry eyes, thus oombiniog into one 
tnotij the power of music the power of I 
beauty the power of love and the 
harmony of man with nature— a p cture 
which along with that of the coronation 
of Kama has, since the Renaissance of 
Hinduism taken the place of the earlier 
picture of Ohyani Buddha sitting cross* 
legged m Yogic pose— is derived from 
the Bhagavata Purana. ft is this picture 
of the Avatar that comes to our nunds 
when the name of Knshna is mentioned 
rather than that of Knshna teaching the 
GUa to Arjuna on the fiefd of bafCte The 
Avatar of theA/chohAcro/cisonly for the 
thinking few Hut the Avatar of the 
Bhagavata is enshnned m the loving 
hearts of millions of men and women in 
India 

It is remarkaWe that there is no men 
tion of Radha by name either m the 
Hanvamsa or the Vtshm Purana or the 
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by Vallabha and Qiaitanya m the su- 
teenth century m this exaltation of Kadha 
Five Schools of Bhalctj aitee out of 
the Bhagavcia Puratc — those of 

Madhva, Vishnus\'ami, Nimbarka, 
Vallabha and Chaitanya In all of them 
the worship of Knshna is the central 
feature. But Madhva docs not reo^se 
Radha at all, Vishnusvanu treats her 
only as a favourite Gt^a, while Nimb- 
aika, Vallabha and Chaitanya make her 
Krishna’s consort The last step m this 
development was apparently taken by the 
Radha^Vallabhi sect founded at Bnnda* 
ban towards the end of the sixteenth 
century by one Han Vamsa This sect 
Vas influenced by SaJctisia It places 
Kadha above Kn^ina for, according to 
It, Radha is the Queen of the World and f 
Krishna is only her agent 
It IS not inconceivable that just as una- 
gination played round the figure of Radha 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth een* 
tunes of the Chnstian era in the breed 
daylight of history, so had it played 
with much greater freedom round the 
figure of Knshna dunng those dim pre- 
histone coitunes when the Mahabharata 
was m the making MythoIc«y_is the 
history_of the heart The rtory of Radha 
11 
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the Gita teaching is ca«t and to appre 
ciate the dramaiic moment in which it 
IS introduced in the great epic. But it 
18 %ery necessary that we should clearly 
understand at the outset the position ot 
Arjuna at the beginning of this discourse. 
In the first chapter, entitled "The Gnef 
of Arjuna”, he speaks the following 
words “ Far better would it be for me 
if the sons of Dhntarashtra weapons m 
hand «hould slay me in the battle, while 
I remain unresisting and unarmed ” 

This looks startlingly like the attitude 
of a non violent Satyagrahi.^ after 
Gandbijis o^lTeart. In fact it has 
been said s^ne critics of the Cito that 
the classical utterance on non saolence 
13 put in the mouth o* Arjuna in the 
verse ^oted above, while the 

whole teaching of Knshna is an 
exhortation to vicJence. Theiefore, ac 
cording to these cnlics. Arjuna repre 
sents a higher morality than Knshna. 
but his fine feelings are crushed and vio- 
lence IS done to bis hi^er nature by the 
advice of his fnend There could 
be no greater mistake than this. To 
make Arjuna an advocate of non vno- 
lenee and Krj«haa an advocate of vio- 
lence IS to turn the whole scripture tops>- 
16 
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turvy and to misunderstand its teach 
mg entirely Let us examine the posi- 
tion 

Arjuna is the hero ol the epic. He is 
jthe chosen instrument^ of divme justice. 
To him IS assigned by thelxiet the most 
important rfile m the great war He 
has long been consecrated to this ta sfe' 
His whole life has been a preparation 
for It And now. when the critical mo- 
ment comes, he falters He is swayed 
by personal feelings and hesitates to 
obey the stern call of duly He fails to 
become the instrument of divine justice 
because the consequences are painful to 
him He is convinced that his cause is 
righteous He knows that his brother 
Dharmaraja is the very embodiment of 
righteousness, while the enemy Duryo- 
dhana is the very embodiment of wicked 
ness and that it is hts duty as a Kshatnya 
pnnee tQ_overthrow the evil which has 
been so long and so shamelessly trium- 
phant m the land He has accordingly 
come to the battle field with the inten- 
tion of fighting and has led thither a 
host of allied armies The hopes of the 
whole army are centred on him and his 
well known prowess And now sudden 
ly be refuses to fi^t because he has to 
17 
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slay so many of his kinsmen and fnends 
ranged on the other side. It is not at aQ 
a question of nwi violence with him. 
For he has no objection to fighting or 
Ifilling as such He has no objection to 
killing those who arc not his kinsmen 
He harps upon the pamiulness of killing 
his Srajana — a word that he repeats 
five times m his argununL 
To compare him to a Satyagrahi is 
only to betray ones ignorance of Satya 
graha. For Aijuna does not propose to 
fight untruth by troth or violence by 
non violence. His mind is clouded by 
sorrow He would rather submit to in 
justice than fight And he has no idea 
of weaning the evil doer from evil by 
his own sacrifice and thus breaking the 
vicious arde. He is represented by the 
poet simply as the «upreiae example of 
a man who is tempted to desert his post 
of duty at a cntical hour because the 
consequences of remaining there are ez 
tremdy painful to him His position is 
similar to that of a judge who hesitates 
to pronounce the sentence of death on 
his own son who has been pn>%"ed m his 
court to be guilty of murder Only 
m the case of Arjuna the pros 
pect of gaming a kingdom by 
IS 
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killing his kinsmen m the battle makes 
the situation more complex and, of 
course, more true to life. His resolution 
to forgo his gam rather than do vio- 
lence toms" clearly dienshed affections 
clouds the whole issue for the casual 
reader as well as for Atjuna himself 
The Kshatnya pnnce, instead of appear- 
ing m his true colours hers as one falling 
short of heroism actually poses mhts self 
n^teousness as the exponent of a type 
of heroism e\en superior to that of his 
class We surely misunderstand the 
situation if from the acodent that Ar- 
juna IS willing to forgo his kingdom we 
infer that he is a non violent hero or a 
consaentious objector His dmne char 
loteer, being ^^a_seatcher of hearts 
knows better He is not baffled by the 
objections trotted out by Arjuna He 
quietly snubs his friend’s self righteous 
ness by saying ironically, “You speak 
^ords of wisdom”, and proceeds with 
the task of enlightening him 
Similarly, to think that there is divine 
sanction for the vicffence of war in the 
Gilo because Krishna advises Arjuna to 
do his duty on the battle field, is to miss 
entirely the import of the great saipture 
Some yearn ago we were horrified to 
19 
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leam that the Gila was being quoted by 
the Indian anardu«ts lo defence of their 
destructive activities. And even today 
this scnpture is quoted by those who op- 
pose Gandhiji s doctnne of non v loloice 
They say that his teadung contradicts 
that of the Gtio and some of them 
have even gone so far as to say that it is 
alien to the «pint of Hinduism forget 
ting that Hinduism is the only rdigion 
which teaches that nonviolence is the 
highe«t duty 

The fact 15 that the Gita is not concern 
ed with the question of war as an mstru 
ment of ju<tice among nations any more 
than Je«us Christ was concerned with 
the question of the sob;ectjon of the 
Jews to the Roman Empire. The aim 
of all the great «aiptures of the world 
18 tojift jnan from the animal plane to 
a divne plane by revealing to him the 
paths of accent lo a higher and higher 
perfection But we have lo remember 
two things about them. First the «cnp 
tuns of a race form a progressive reve 
lation The §)int never ceases to growi- 
For God lives for ever and He cverr 
r-ianife«ts himseff m the lives of the* 
saints Therefore as we ris^m tlic.scale 
of «pinlual values we discover higher 
20 
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and higher laws And when the J\igher 
law^s revealed the lower one is abroga 
ted Secondly the great scriptures of the 
world are not produced m tacuo The 
messengers of God come in human form. 
They belong to a certam age a certain 
society and a certain country There 
fore their spiritual message is inevitably 
covered with the husk of political soaal 
and scientific ideas of their tunes And 
it IS the task of the wise man to sepa 
rate the husk from the kernel He 
should dearly see and frankly admit that 
belief m a pa^cular political doctrine 
or a particular social order is Che pcnsh 
able part of a saipture It is the husk 
that covers the living seed Half the 
degradations that fiounsh under the 
name of religion are due to our frequent 
inability to separate what is permanent 
from what is temporary or accidental m 
our scriptures Surely Christ s belief 
that evil spirits cause disease and his 
expectation that the world would come 
to an end shortly belong to the latter 
category So do the battle of Kuruk 
shetra the Indian caste system and the 
Sankhya philosc^y mentioned in Jie 
Gtla Moreo%er how could we expect 
the Gt/a written some centunes before 
21 
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the ChnsUan era to preach directly the 
abolition of war when even twenty cen 
tunes after the besinnmg of that era 
mankind still looks upon war as a legiti 
mate weapon and resorts to it with far 
fewer moral restrictions ’ Non violence 
among: nations if made possible by inter 
naPonal courts of arbitration, is uodoubt 
ediy as superior to war as an honourable 
war a dharma-yudke, dcsoibed by our 
ancient epc poets, is superior to the 
modem rnassacrcs with aenal bombs poi 
son gases and seerrt mines When the 
enlightened ccnscience of humanity 
comes to look upon war as a homd 
business unworthy of man and perfects 
a machinery by whidi it is made im 
possible It wilf disappear like Suttee and 
slavery and no misreading of the 
soiptures can stay the progress of man 
But meanwhile let us see whether 
the Cite really supports violence, or on 
the contrary as Mahatma Gandhi con 
tends, It supports non violence. Ahimsa 
or non iioicnce is four times expressly 
mentioned la the Ctfo as a great virtue 
(X 5 XIH 7 XVI 2 and XVII 14) 
Apart from tltal. ire are taught that be- 
fore we take part in any activity we should 
free our minds from anger fear and 
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hatred, remo\e every trace of selfish de- 
sire from our hearts, look upon all crea- 
tures m their pleasures and pains as our- 
selves, have the same regard for friend 
and foe, and above all possess an un- 
swerving derotion to God and His pur- 
poses in the world This in bnef, as 
we shall see, is the Karma Yoga that the 
Gita teaches Even in the s’crses where 
Arjuna is specifically asked to fight, the 
conditions imposed on him are such as to 
make his action pracucally non violent 
Let us take four sudi passages — 
Pleasure and pain, gain and loss vic- 
tory and defeat— treat them alike and 
gird thyself for the fi^t Thus thou 
wilt not incur sin. (11 38) 

Surrender-all thy works to me and 
fight, with thy mmd in union with the 
Spmt and free from every desire and 
trace of self and all thy passion spent 
(III 30) 

’Therefore at all times think on me and 
fight When thy mmd and understand- 
ing are fixed tm roe thou shall doubtless 
come to me. (VIII 7) 

He who IS free frcra the notion of ” I ” 
and whose understanding is unsallied, 
though he slays these men he slays not 
nor IS he bound (XVIII 17) 

From all this we see that Krishna, 
far from advocating violence, thoroughly 
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undermines the position of violence, 
takes away the substance and retains 
only the outer shdl That was all pro- 
bably that he could do in his day If 
his conditions are satisfied there can be 
no violence at all For how is it pos- 
sible for a man to resort to violence with 
out anger, without hatred without de- 
sire and without passion of any bnd’ 
A man who has ^ these qualifications, 
even when he kiQs, cannot be considered 
guilty of violence. He kills in the same 
way as the mc^er goddess kills Mahi 
shasura in the famous sculpture at 
Mahabalipurara For m this master 
pi ece of a rt we see the demon m a fury 
Of passion, while the Devi seated on the 
lion s back is serene and calm, with no 
trace of anger or hatred and with no 
glow of tnumph on her face;. Thus does 
Knshna by his teaching try to 
change the whede mental background 
of die fighting man into one of 
pure non violence while he keeps only 
the external physical form of violence 
All that Mahatma Gandhi is doing to- 
day 13 to push the Ci(0 to its logical 
conclusion to make us take the last step 
and throw away even the shell and thus 
embrace non violence m both form and 
substance. His Satyagraha is therefore 
only a fulfilment of the Gtla 
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CHAPTER III 

THE LAYMANS UPANISHAD 

The Cita conststs of eighteen chapters 
At the end of every chapter there >s a colo- 
phon which cJearty mdicatte the inten 
tion and the scope of the scripture It 
tuna thus — In the swig of the Lord 
which IS an Upamshad which is the 
science of the Absolute, which is the 
scripture of Yoga and which is the dia 
logue between Krishna and Arjuna this 
IS the chapter by name, 

To begin with the scnpture is des- 
cribed as the Lord s scwg It is a song 
not a philospp^caMreatise ""We toow 
that if anses out of a tense emotional 
crisis when a gre at_epic hero the terror 
of his enemies is moved to tears at the 
thought of the impending carnage 
Hence it is the logic of the heart that 
^Jetemunes the traid of the argument 
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not cold reason. This (act is forgotten 
by those who ccanplam of repetitions, 
overlappings, inconsi<t£naes and the 
inexact use of words m the Gita. A song 
IS not a text book. It does not give you 
definTG«« fiSHSigs and logical steps 
Its appeal is more to the heart and the 
imagination than to the understanding 
All the great scriptures of the world are 
akin to poetry and kng. The inspired 
utterances of Yagnavalkya in the Upcm 
shads, the parables of Jesus, the dia 
logues of Buddha and the discourses of 
Mohammad 'are first-dass poetry Sys- 
tems of philosophy may be budt cm them 
afterwards, and sdioUrs may wrangle 
about that interpretation. But onginally 
they were the creatitxis of the Spirit, as 
mountains and forests are the creations 
of Nature, and likd mountains and 
forests they are irregular, not neatly 
arranged There have been hundreds of 
commentanes wnttai on the Bhagavad- 
Gila. Scholars have waged pitched 
battles over the interpretation of some 
of its passages and various sects 
quote from it in defence of their own 
doctimes. But amidst bll this clatter the 
Ctta remains an enchanting song like 
the one that flowed Jtwn Krishna’s flute 
26 
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on the banks of the Yamuna 
The Gita is then descnbed as an 
Uperashad It is a Jayne's JJporushod, 
as the Mahabkarata is a layman’s Veda 
The mystical teachings of the Upam 
sheds Were onginally tneant only for the 
adepts, just as the study of the Vedas 
was conhned to certain classes But 
Knshna opened the door of heaven to 
all, irrespective of caste or sex. HTk- 
tracted the essence of all the Upantshads 
and gave it to the world through Ar/una. 
A well known witty verse compares the 
Vpanishads to cows, Arjtuia to a calf 
and the CUa to milk Knshna is. of 
course, the cowherd A close study of 
the Gtia will reveal echoes from the 
Vpamshads at every turn The KeUho- 
pamskad is specialty laid under contn- 
bution. Six or seven of the Cffo verses 
are practically tpiotations from this 
Vpanishad and there are a good many 
expressions reminiscent of the older senp- 
fure Several important passages in the 
Gita can similarly be traced to the Isa, 
the Mundaka or the Seeiasvalera Upon- 
shad Thus the Avatar is fully justified 
m claiming, as he doe, that he.as_iUha.^ 
maker of Vedanta and the knower of the 
[Veda" (Gila XV IS) But the differ- 
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not cold reason. This fact is fo^tten 
by those who complain of repetitions, 
overlappings, inconsistencies and the 
inexact use of words m the Gila. A song 
IS not 3 text bo<^ It does not give 
drfrnlGaST'HSSuigs and logical steps 
Its appeal is more to the heart and the 
imagination than to the undeistandmg 
AH the great senptares of the world are 
akm to poetry and eong. The inspired 
utteranoes of Yagnavalkya in the Upam 
skais, the paraUes of Jesus, the dia 
logues of Buddha and the discourses of 
Mtrfiammad'are first-class poetry Sys- 
tems of philosophy may be built on them 
afterwards, and scholan may wrangle 
about their interpretation. But originally 
they were the ereations of the Spirit as 
mountains and forests are the creations 
of Nature, and likd mountains and 
forests they are irregular, not neatly 
arranged There have been hundreds of 
commentanes written on the Bkagavad- 
Gita. Scholars have waged pitched 
battles over the mWpietatKni of some 
of its passages and various sects 
quote from it m defence ot their own 
doctnnes. But amidst ^1 this clatter the 
Gita remains an enchanting song like 
the one that flowed Jrom Knshna's flute 
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on the bants of the Yamuna 
The Gita is then described as an 
Vpamshad It i3_a 

as the Mahabhtttata is a layman’s Veda 
The mystical teadungs of the Upmt 
shads were onginally meant only for the 
adepts, ]ust as the study of the Vedas 
was confined to certain classes But 
Krishna opened the door of heaven to 
all, inespectjve of caste or sex HTS- 
tracted the essence of all the Uptbiukads 
and gave it to the world through Arjuna, 
A well known witty verse compares the 
Upanishads to cows Arjuna to a calf 
and the Gifo to milk Krishna is, of 
course, the cowherd A close study of 
the Gita will reveal echoes from the 
Upanishads at every turn The Kcffio* 
pamshad is specially laid under contri- 
bution. Six or seven of the Gita verses 
are practically quotations from this 
UpQntshad and there are a good many 
expressions remirusoent of the older scrip- 
ture. Several important passages in the 
Gito can similarly be traced to the ha, 
the Mundaka or the Svetasvatara Upani- 
shad Thus the Avatar is fully justified 
m claiming, as he does, that H p is “the , 
maker of Vedanta and the knower of the 
iVeda” {Gita XV 15) But the differ- 
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proud pigmy sdf The Ctta no doubt, 
msists on the ocoitrol of the senses and 
of the mmd as the stoics do but says 
dearly that this disaptinc has its fulfil-^ 
ment m the vision of God 

The objects of senses fall aw^iy from 
the embodied snil when it ceases to feed 
on them, but the taste for them is left 
behmd. Even the taste falls away when 
the Supreme is seen. (II 59) 

Similarly to speak of the Ciis as 
a gospel merdy of social semce is to 
narrow the scope of the scripture unduly 
The GUa m a famous phrase lokasat 
graha whidi is not found in the UP<mt 
shads no doubt insists on the duty of 
promoting the welfare of the world but 
. It does not substitute Humanity for (kid 
!The religious mSTi taoghrto tvorship 
God not society Divine service should 
|come first and soaal service after The 
'greatest social service in the world is 
idone by those who have unshakable 
faith in God Homanitanan aeal will 
come of its own accord to a man who 
has first leamt to lo\e God So love of 
God and knowledge of (3od are made ' 
the motives of human action m the Ctta 

Vfe next come to the term Yoga 
sastra in the cdophon. Yoga is the 
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key word_ in the Bkagavad Ctta He 
■who fiaTnot understood Hie rulI*TOnno- 
tation of that word has not understood 
the scripture Unfortunately the word 
has now become so narrowed in mean 
uig and IS so often used m a technical 
sense that one has to make a special 
effort to gra^ the wider sense in which 
It is used in the Ctta Yoga literally 
means mton The Sanskrit word yog3 
and the English word yoke are cognate 
terms The former is used in the Gtfo 
tn the sense of jettowship with God God 
himself IS called Yogesvara the man 
who tries to live in fdlowship with him 
IS called a yofin and the scripture 
which helps him in the attempt is term 
ed yoga sastra And as this fellowship 
has to be won m all possible ways 
through active service through loving 
devotion through serene contemplation 
and through intuitive insight, we have 
such subdivisions of yoga as karme 
yoga (the yoga of action) bhakh yoga 
(the yoga of devotion) dhyana yoga 
(the yoga of contemplation) and puma 
yoga (the yoga of knowledge) These 
correspond to the functions of the mind 
They are not water tigjit compartments 
any more than are the will feeling and 
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undentardmg which constitute our 
mental life They are the \'anous asjxats 
of a single reality na/r^y spintual life. 
No\v^e may emphasize one aspect and 
call It karma joga and now another 
aspect calling h Uiakti yoga and again a 
third aspect and call it jnana >oga. But it 
should not be forgotten that they can 
never be separated from one another We 
speak of vowels and consonants for the 
sake of analysis but we know that they 
are always found only m combinatJon 
m living speech Similarly for the sake 
of analysis v.e rnay divide and subdivide 
yoga but m actuality it is one and it 
is treated as sudi m the Bhogatod CUa 
Therefore it is idle to dispute whether 
the Gifu IS a go«pel of karma yoga or of 
bhakti yoga or of jnana yoga It i^a 
gospel of yoga^j^ljs^a gospel of_spintual 
life m Its entirety 

Some comrrientators have divided the 
eighteen chapters of the senpture into 
three equal sections and have stated that 
the fif*t section deals with karma yoga 
the second with bhakti yc^ and the 
third with jnana yoga This division is 
rather unsatisfactory For instance m 
the first section which i» supposed to 
deal with karma yc^ we have a mag 
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nificent pjean on jnana m the last nine 
verses of the fourth chapter Again in 
the second section, whidi is supposed to 
deal with bhakti yoga, the first fifteen 
verses of the seventh thapter are about 
jnana, not bhakti Instances like these 
may be multiplied indefinitely The fact 
13 that the Gifa is tmque^among our 
scripture s in_l fiarirdeal3_wfth spiritual 
fife’aTan organic whole and never loses 
o f the _vital conne ction between 
SiTjSrt of_it and another^ Its'’ theme 
13 a livlng'reahty and not a dead abstrac- 
tion In Its viettr tofm a,^na/a and 
bhakti are the mseparable^elements of 
spiritual " Take, for instance, the 
following verse — 

But men of righteous deeds m whom 
sm has come to an end— they are free 
from the delusion of the pairs of oppo- 
sites and wor«.hip steadfast m their 
vows ( VlI,-2 8) 

Have we not got here all the three 
mam elements m natural combination’ 
Righteous deeds pomt to karma, freedom 
from delusion points to jnana, and wor 
ship points to bhakti Or again take this 
verse which, accordmg to Sankara, con 
tarns the essence of the whole Gilo 
teaching — 
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He who docs my work and regards me 
as his goal who worslups me with- 
out attachment and who is without 
hatred towards any creature— 4ie comes 
to me O Arjuna (XI 55) 

Throughout the scnpture this balance 
IS maintained Thus when the Gtla is 
described as a yoga -sast ra what is meant 
is that it IS z gospel of sp iritual life 
which leads jnar^ to^union with^Goi 
The yoga, that is taught by Kndina is 
not the technical yoga of Patanjali It 
does not consist ot a series of erenascs 
m thought-contreJ Unfortunately m 
modem tunes yoga has come to mean in 
our minds oily these exercises The firet 
thing that we have to do if we want to 
understand the Gt/a, is to put awa> 
from our nunds this narrow technical 
meaning of >oga and to gra^p the wider 
sense in which the word is used la this 
senpture. We cannot remind ourselves 
too often that yoga in the Bhagatad Gtla 
oovOT the enUie rdigiouPexpenence of 
man. - - - ~ " 

"■ "We now come to the last term in the 
colophon, namely, that the Cifo is a dia 
logue between Krishna and Arjuna 
Here again there are a number of imph 
cations. The dialogue is a traditional 
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literary form through which instruction 
13 conveyed by the teadier to the pupil 
The Upamshods are full of dialogues 
The Mahabharata itsdf is a dialogue 
within a dialc^e. The originality of 
the Gita, however, consists in the dra 
matic moment chosen for the dialogue 
and in the unique character of the per- 
sonages takmg part m it as well as m the 
comprehensive nature of the subjects 
dealt with The Gila is placed at the 
very^Jocus as it were, of the__^great 
national epic, and the dialogue is made 
impressive by the presence of the em- 
battled hosts on either side in the back- 
ground of the picture. 'While the dia 
logue IS going on, the late of nations 
hangs in the balance. The course of his- 
tory will depend upwj the upshot of this 
conversation. And who arc the inter- 
locutors ’ IVho IS the Guru and who is 
the Sishya'^ Knshna and Arj una re- 
present God andiron S o it is a dialogue 
■BeEweerTGod and man , and the impli 
catiohrrr'tEat the inching is supremely 
authoritative 
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He who docs my work and regards me 
as hts goal who worships me with 
out attachment and who is without 
hatred towards any creature — he comes 
to me O Arjuna (XI 55) 

Throughout the senpture this balance 
IS maintained. Thus when the Gila is 
desenbed as a yog a sast ra what is meant 
13 that }t is gpepd of s plntua]_ life 
which leads man to union with GM 
The yoga that is taught by Knshna is 
not the technical yoga of Patanjali It 
does not consist of a senes of exercises 
m thought-control Unfortunately m 
modem tunes yoga has come to mean in 
our minds only these exerases The fiirt 
thing that we ha\'e to do if we want to 
understand the CUa is to put away 
from our minds this narrow techrucal 
meaning of yoga and to grasp the wider 
sense m which the word is used in this 
saipture. We cannot remind ourselves 
too often that yoga m the Bhagavad Cita 
oqyers the entire rdigi diS* ex perience of 
man ~ "** 

-"TVe now come to the last term m the 
colophon namely that the Cita is a dia 
logue between Knshna and Arjuna 
Here again there are a number of impl 
cations. Tlie d alogue is a traditional 
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hteraiy foim throu^ which instruction 
js conveyed by the teacher to the pupil 
The Up( 2 m$hads are full of dialogues 
The Mahobhorata itsdf is a dialogue 
within a dialogue. The onginality ol 
the Gtta however ccmsists in the dra 
matJc moment chosen for the dialogue 
and in the uruque character of the per 
sonages taking part m it as well as in the 
comprehensive nature of the subjects 
dealt with The Ct/a is placed at the 
vg ry_fn ais as it were of the^grat 
national epic and the dialogue is made 
impressive by the presence ol the em 
battled hosts on either side in the back 
ground of the picture. While the dia 
logue 13 going on the fate of nabons 
hangs in the balance. The course of his- 
tory will depend upon the upshot of this 
conversaboTL And who are the inter 
locators ’ Who is the Gura and who is 
the Sishya’ Knshna and Arjuna re- 
present God and man So it is a dia^gue 
B3weerCo3~and*jnan and the imph 
caTion'TT'tKarthTtractung is supremely 
authontabve 
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He Tlho does tny »ork and regards me 
as his goal, who worships me with- 
out attachnient and who is without 
hatred towards any «eature-^e comes 
to m!^ O Aijuna. (XI. 55) 

Throu^out the scripture this balance 
is maintained. Thus when the Cita is 
described as a yoga sastia. what is meant 
fa that it Js & gosp el of splntu al life 
which lends man^to union^with_(Jod 
The yoga that is taught by Krishna is 
not the technical yoga of Patanjali. It 
does not consist of a series of orerases 
in thought-control Unfortunately in 
modem tunes yoga has come to mean m 
our rmnds only these etercises. The first 
thing that we ha\e to do, if we want to 
understand the Ctla. is to put away 
from our tnmds this narrow techmcal 
meaning of yoga and to grasp the wider 
sense in which the word is used in this 
scnpture. We cannot remind ourselves 
too often that yoga m the Bhagai ad Gita 
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— "We now come to the last term in the 
colophon, namdy, that the Gila is a dia- 
logue between Krishna and Arjuna. 
Here again there are a number of impli- 
cations. The dialogue is a traditional 
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literary form throu^ which instruction 
IS convej ed by the teacl^ to the pupil 
The Upamshads are full of dialogues 
The MahSbharata itself is a dialogue 
within a dialogue. The onginality of 
the Gtla. however, omsjsts in the dra 
matic moment chosen for the dialogue 
and in the unique character of the per- 
sonages taking part m it as Vreli as in the 
comprehensive nature of the subjects 
dealt with The Gita is placed at the 
ver y^. -fo cus, as it were, of the_^^rMt 
national epic, and the dialogue is made 
impressive by the presence of the em- 
battled hosts on either side in the back- 
ground of the picture. While the dia- 
logue IS going on the fate of nations 
hangs in the balance. The course of his- 
tory will depend upon the upshot of this 
conversation. And who are the inter- 
locutors "> Who IS the Guru and who is 
the Sishya’ Knshna and Anu na re- 
present God and ma n. S o it is a di^gue 
‘BeEw«fn'“God and man , and“the impli 
cafiorTITtfiat the i^cKng is supremely 
autliontatjve 
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able rules ^ropcsed ,by^ 2n_ external 
aQthouly^tvbccomcs organic when it 
grows accordmg to the law of Itsjiwn 
^ng, em adjusting its mean$Jc)_its 
end TJjfc-gnd is yog a or union ^ with 
*God and Ifie aim pf all rules ^dhanna 
IS jo‘promote that end^Dhltnna >s no 
dharma when it does not lead us into 
fellow<hip with God, when it is not 
vitally connected wiih,.yoga. In every 
age'our rules of dharma arc only the 

! imperfect means by which tie seek to 
realise the perfections of God And as 
our knowledge of the divine being grows, 
we have to revise our rules and thus im- 
prove our means One has only to read 
the ancient codes of law and ethics o! 
any country to sec how many of the 
rules solemnly laid down have become 
thoroughly obsolete We know how the 
conscience of humanity has improsed or 
IS improving with regard to the 
“sacred” duties of taking revenge, of 
conducting religious penccutions and of 
offering animal sacrifices How tembly 
stunted would mankind be if nations 
could ixk step out of ‘ the eternal 
dharmas of tribe and dan ” ’ 

Thus the dialogue begins with a ngid, 
mechani cal concr^jon of dharma on the 
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part of Arjuna and ends with the 
expceitjcm of an organic, conc eptio n of 
d harma roQted~tn yo ga on the part of 
Krishna TTie Bhagvan has given us 
the final word not on the forms of 
<Ihamia— for that has to be determined 
by ourselves for our age and by those 
who come after us for their age— but on 
the principle of g Towth__i n dharm a This 
-World 13 a sch«I where humamty is still 
in the lower classes painfully learning 
its graded lessons from the great teach 
ers who arise from age to age, inspired 
by God As it proceeds from class to 
class text books are superseded but the 
pnnaples of instruction remam the 
same For instance on the field of 
Kumkshetra the violence of war is ad 
mitCed as a legitnnate weapon after 
peaceful negotiabons have failed though 
non violence is given a. h/gh place at the 
list of virtues The advocacy of non 
violence as a substitute for war is re 
served for future incamations 
We have already said that the Gila 
IS ^pracUcal^gospd with the hdp of ■ 
which every one of us can order his life 
and discharge his duties as they should be 
discharged Its atm is to convert us 
from mefl of the worid into men .of God 
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ygga^or-fcltog^p.tfit h Go d^has to 
replace Sfl«£a^ or atlachn«nt ■-to— the 
jyorid ' E%ery one of us is a Sakta or a 
worldly man to start with. Our actions 
are prompted by self mtcrtsL We are 
slaves to our desires. We live m a small 
^tirld of our own making, like frogs m 
a v^ell It IS such blind creatures that 
the Cita proposes to take m hand with 
the object of making every one of them 
a Yukla or a man in fellowship with 
God Outwardly there may be no dif- 
ference at all between a Sakta and a 
Yukta Both may live laborious day*, 
both may come into conflict with others 
and both may have their successes and 
their defeats But internally they are 
poles asunder Dduston and restless- 
ness and scdf-ccntred desire m the one 
have given place to vision, peace and 
tdf forgetting love m the other How is 
this transfiguration to be effected ’ How 
Lis a.&kta or worldly man to be con- 
^verted into a Ypkta or spintual man, 
and a Yukta into a Nit ya_yukta, one 

I 'who lives in constant fSlowship with 
God ? That is the burden of Knshna s 
BOng 

The divine Tfeadier talces the 
unregeneralc man as he finds him— a 
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child of both earth and heaven— and re 
cognises hi3 dual nature For he 
says — 

From whatever wombs living forms 
may anse, O Arjuna great JIature is 
their^jvomb and I am the generating 
father (XIV 4) 

*11 God IS our father Nature is our 
mother It is one of the unique features 
of the Cila that it not only recognises 
this fact, but also bases its whole teach 
mg on it As we shall see its gospel of 
Svadhoftna is nothing but a sublima 
tion of man’s own nature, a.directmg of 
the_indm(iuals gifts to a higher end 
The full Significance of the Gita pas 
sages Strewing the importance of the 
force of nature m the economy of spif 
itual life can be realised only m a 
scientific age like our own. As sufficient 
attention has not been drawn to them 
we shall quote some of them here — 

‘ Every one is dnven to act m spite 
of himself, by the impulses of Nature. ' 
<111 5) 

‘ All beings fellow their nature What 
can repression do’ ' (III 53) 

“Those whose judgments are swayed 
by vanous desires resort to other gods, 
being overpowered by their ovm natures 
and observing diverse ntuaJs.' (VII 20) 
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“ Controlling Nature which is my 
0^71, I send forth again and again all 
this multitude of bangs which are help- 
less under the sway of Nature.” (IX. 8) 
"The faith of every man O Anuna. 
IS in accordance with his natural dis- 
position.’ (XVII 3) 

‘ There is no creature here on earth. 
Txjr again among the gods m heaven, 
which IS free from these three di«posi 
tjons of Nature.’ (XVJJJ 40) 

" He who does the duty imposed on 
him by his own nature incurs no sin.” 
(XVIH 47) 

"One ought not to give up the work 
■whidi IS suited to one s own nature, 0 
Arjuna though it has its imperfections ” 
(XVIH 48) 

Fettered by thine own tendenaes O 
Arjuna which are bom of nature, that 
s^ich throush delusion thou ecekest 
not to do — thou shalt do even agaihst 
thy will ” (XVIII 60) 

The overpowenng influence of natural 
dispositions is further indicated in the 
last two chapters of the Ctia by the 
elaborate classification each mto three 
categanes, of the following twelve con- 
_ceDts faith food saenficeT potmcs, 
chanty renunciation, knowledge, deed, 
doer, understanding steadiness and plea- 
sure Also It js the basis of the rin<!si 
flcation of men into the two types of the 
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godly and the ungodly jn the sixteenth 
chapter 

From all these passages it is plain that 
according to Krishna the natural endow 
ments of a man cannot be ignored in any 
scheme of spmtual discipline There 
IS no real antagonism between nature 
and spirit They appear as irreconcil 
able foes only m the writings of lessee 
teachers not in those of the great mas 
ters Accordingly though scnsc-control is 
stressed on almost every page of the 
Gita the teaching.neatjf«Scneralesjnto 
mereTs^ tigsm On the other hand « 
mortification of the flesh is con 
demned in no uncertain terms Take 
for instance (he Mhmng passages — 

Yoga IS not for him who cats too 
much nor for him who eats too little 
It IS not for him, O Arjuna who sleeps 
too much nor for him who keeps vigil 
too long But Sor the man who is tem 
perate m his food and recreation who 
IS restrained in all his actions and who 
has regulated his sleep and vigils yoga 
puts an end to all sorrow (VI 16 
and 17) 

Vain and conceited men. impelled 
by the force of their desires and pas 
sions subject thonsdves to temble 
mortifications not ordamed by scrip* 
tures. And being fooli^ they torture 
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thar bodily organs and me also who 
dwell within the body Know that such 
men are fiendish m their resdses.” 
{XVII 5 and 6) 

So the natural man m us is neither to be 
suppressed nor indulged He is to be wise- 
ly contircJTed and^properly directed In 
other words, we should Icam to mose 
amidst the sense objects with an easy 
self mastery, neither attracted nor re- 
pelled by them. 

“A man of disaplmed mind who 
moves among the objects of sen^ with his 
senses fully under his control and free 
from love and hate->he attains to a 
dear vision’ (II 

The same idea is also figuratively ex- 
pressed — 

‘ Some offer as sacrifice their heanng 
and other senses m the fires of restraint : 
while others offer sourul and other ob- 
jects of sense in the fires of their senses.”' 
(IV 28) 

We now understand why the Teacher 
points out what kind of food is the best 
for the body and what type of pleasure 
IS the best for the mind. 

“Foods that promote length of life, 
vitality, strength, health, happiness, 
and cheerfulness and those that are 
sweet, oily, nounshing and agree- 
able are the fasountes of the good. 
Foods that are bitter, sour, salted over- 
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hot, pungent, dry and burning, those that 
produce pain, gnef and disease are liked 
by the passionate. And that which is 
not freshly ccxAed, which is tasteless, 
putnd and stale which is of the leavings 
and unclean, is the food that is dear to 
the dull” (XVII 810) 

” And now hear from me, O Arjuna, 
the three kinds of pleasure That m 
which a man cixnes to rejoice by long 
practice and w which there is an end to 
hts pain, and that which is like poison 
at first, but like nectar at the end— such 
pleasure is said to be good It springs 
from a dear loiowledge of the soul That 
whicfi springs from the contact of the 
senses and their objects, and which is 
like nectar at first but like poison at the 
end-->such pleasure is said to be pas* 
sionate. But that which deludes the 
soul both m the beginning and even 
after the end, and which springs from 
sleep sloth and error — that pleasure is 
sard to be dull ’ (XVIII 36 39) 
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CHAPTER V 

FREEDOM THROUGH SERVICE 
We are nov tn a position to understand 
the Ci(a doctnne of Stadherrma To 
interpret this doctnne merely m terms 
of caste daties and to say that every 
man is bound to follow the callins of 
the group into which he is bom irres 
pective of his own uaiate eapaaUes and 
tendencies is only to misunderstand the 
meanuig of the Teacher We have 
already seen that the whole aim of 
Krishna is to combat the view of Arjuna 
about Jati-dhanna and Kula-dharma 
I and to free jhe ctm cept of Dharma from 
all external rules so as to rnals it con 
terminous with spintoal life. But if we 
talcs his teaching about Svadharma to 
mean only in«istence on caste duties we 
are coming back to the same old Jati 
dharma and Kula-dharma, of which 
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Arjuna $poke at the outset Knshnas 
insight goes much deeper than that It 
penetrates all accidents of birth and 
arcumstance to the core of mans own 
nature His doctrine of Svadhatma is 
based on the rock of Svabkava For he 
says — 

Better is ones own duty thou^ 
imperfectly done, than the duty of an 
other well done He who does the duty 
imposed on him by his own nature incurs 
no sin One ou^t not to give up the 
work which is suited to one s own nature 
0 Arjuna though it has us imperfcc 
lions for every enterprise is beset with 
imperfections as fire with smoke 
(XVIII 4748) 

It IS true that Krishna appeals to 
Arjuna as a Kshatnya whose duty is to 
fight He says — 

Further if thou shouldst regard 
thin^ own duty thou shouldst not 
falter for to a Kshatnya there is no 
higher good than a nghteous war 
(II 31) 

But then he is thinkmg of an ideal 
society in which the division of classes 
is based on character and profession For 
in a famous verse he says The four 
castes were created by me according to 
the division of diaracter and function 
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(IV 1 3) And subsequently to jlJustratc 
his theme he sa)** “ Heroism vigour 

fmnness, resourcefulness dauntlessness 
m battle, senero*ity and majesty — these 
arc the duties of a KshatnjTi springing 
from his own nature: (XVIII 43) 

It IS to these qualities in Arjuna that 
Krishna is appealing when he asis him 
to follow his Svadharma and If 

the Teacher had based his doctrine only 
on caste duties and not on duties 
imposed by one sown nature it would 
have had no pcnnanent >‘alidity As it 
IS, bis teaching is valid ^oraQ tune .and 
fo r all tvnes of so ciety According to 
him every man should cultivate his own 
natural gifts, should be true to h niself 
before he thinks of serving society or 
God It 13 only then that he will tx an 
eSiaent member of the commuaity or 
an efficient servant of the D vine htister 
It IS only then that his actions wiH have 
not only elhaepcy but also ease: sponta 
neity and beauty For beauty is nothing 
but the inimitable grace which all 
creatures acquire when they are true to 
the law of their own being A rose is 
beautiful when it approaches the ideal 
pattern of a rose and not that of any 
other flower A botse is beautiful when 
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It approaches the ifleal hoise and not the 
ideal elephant The world js nch in 
individual forms Krishna says — 

“B^old my forms, O Arjuna, by 
hundreds and thousands— manifold and 
divme and of vaned hues and shapes” 
(XI 5) 

And when any individual form 
acquires effiaency or strength or grace 
It reveals and glorifies the work of God 
As Krishna says, ” Whatever being there 
is, endowed with grandeur, beauty or 
strength, know (hat it has sprung cnly 
from a spark of my splendwir” (X- 41) 

I And the way to acquire these qualities 
IS to be true to ones own self, to perfect 
one’s own aptitudes, to improve one’s 
own gifts, to progress along the lines 
laid down by Nature— ui a word, to 
act according to one s Svadharma Thus 
the Bhagttvad Gtta is quite m accord 
with the most advanced educational theo- 
ries of to-day, in holding that indivi 
duality is sacred and inviolable and that 
all an educator has^ do Is tn' maina the 
child discover bis Svadharma and to 
allow him free pfay to tfevefop along his 
own lines 

But the Gtia does not stop there. AU 
that we have been saying so far about 
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NatuH^ mdividaality and Svadhanna 
represents less than half of its teaching 
and that the lower half If this were all. 
Knshna would be «ily a good natural 
istic philosopher, not a great World 
Teacher Nature dcubt our start- 
ing point, but God’' is our goaL We 
should not forget that i f_Nature is ou r 
mother Godjs our fatter All our vancd 
nSlvidualities find their fulfilment at 
last only in Hun. Hence aH our a^vities 
should have only one ultimate aim 
namely, our ^mtual progress We 
generally crave rnore'fof the immediate 
consequences of our actions than for their 
inherent nghtness. We calculate their 
effects on our fortures and not on our 
character It often happens that that 
action which bungs us the greatest 
rnatenal gam in%'olves the greatest spi 
ntual loss. In fact, what is sin but a 
sacrifice of our hi^er self to the desires 
and passions of our lower self ’ So the 
first thmg that we haw to do if we want 
to lead a religious hfe is to ttift the 
aim of all our activities from the external 
world of moj into thejntemal world of 
epipt By doing so we find that we give 
^ uruty to our actions which they did 
not before possess. Also we find that 
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there is no such thing as defeat ui spin* 
tual life For when we think a kmd 
thought, say a good word or do a 
righteous deed we may succeed or fad 
m the world but we automatically raise 
ourselves in the kingdom of the spirit. 
Hence the Gita says at the very outset 
of its teaching — 

“ In this no effort is ever lost, and no 
harm is ever done Even a JitUe of this 
law saves a man from great fear In 
this the resolute mind has a single aun, 
0 Arjuna , but the lhaights of the iire- 
solute are manifold and endless.” (11 
4041) 

"When we turn away from the matcnal 
consequences of our actions to their 
s^itual values we discover a new world, 
as it were, and find ourselves'co-operat- 
tng with the spint of God energizing the 
universe Every effort in this direction 
adds to our strength and we grow 
indifferent to gam or loss, victory or 
defeat, pleasure or pain which our actions 
may bnng us The more we care for 
virtue, appreciate beauty or pursue truth 
for their own sake the nearer do we feel 
to God and the better fitted to be His 
instruments Even air ordinary duties 
m life may be convert«l into opportu- 
nities for serving God and for furthenng 
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His purpose We have to lose ourselses, 
no doubt, in the beginning We have to 
give up the matenal fruits of our actions. 
But we gam oursdves m the end. We 
discover our true sdves. 

"This Is"rcar&imficc=-the sacrifice of 
the lower sdf to the higher self This 
is real worship — the worship of spi 
ntual values like Truth and Beauty 
And It is only when a man discharges 
■his duties in a spirit of worsh ip and of 
sac nfi« th at he gams true freedom For 
God 3 service is~free3om itself This m 
modem terms is Krishna’s teachmg 
■which IS sometimes called the doctnne 
of Ntshkamakarmam disinterested work. 
This term Ntshkamakarme is not a very 
satisfactory one, for it mdicates only the 
negat ive side of the teachmg namely, the 
eradication of sdf-^tred desire as a 
■motive for action But we are tau^t 
not only to eradicate kama or desire but 
also to Substitute in its place >oga or 
fellowship with God Love of God iT'to 
taETihe place of attadiment to the world. 
So the term kermayoga, which bnngs 
out th e positive side of the teaching, is 
a much belter tme. 

But by whatever name we call it, the 
doctrme is epoch makmg in the history 
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of Hindu religious thought Its impor- 
tance lies first m that it reconciles two 
ancient an9“oK>os»te sdiools of thought 
— ^those who preadied salvation through 
works and those who preadied salvation 
through renunaabon of works secondly 
in that it gives a nw meahihg“iffi'd 
importance to fife on earth thirdly in 
that it brings heaven withm the reach of 
all and fourthl y and above all in that 
it offers alolvent to the Law of Karma 
The great objection to a life of action 
from the standpoint of some teachers of 
religion was that it bound a man to the 
wheel of Samsara or the round of births 
and deaths For the good or the evil fruits 
of actions in one life have to be reaped 
in the next and so on in endless succes 
Sion Therefore the best way of releasmg 
oneself from this Karma-bmdha or bond 
of acbon is according to these teachers, 
to practise karma sannyasa or renuncta 
tion of action The way to obtain 
Moksha is to turn away from all activi 
ties of life and to attain to a state of 
actionlessness One can imag ne what 
will happen to a society if all its 
members begm to put ths philosophy 
into practice A life of renunciation and 
of contemplation is not for all It is 
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onh for a_few_dK)ice souls. For the 
large majority ol men, a life of action 
IS the best and the most natural. And 
action should not be dreaded as some 
thmg that forges bonds for us m this 
life or the next It is not evTry kind of 
action that binds There ^are also actions 
tha^release. Krishna ^nts dui’ that 
actions done through attachment to the 
world bind the soul but that actions 
done in ^pinCDf sacrifice and of sersiice 
to God.will not bind but release 

This world u fettered by work, un 
less It is done as a sacrifice Therefore. 
0 Arjuna give up thy attachments and 
do thy work as a sacnfice. (Ill 9) 

Thus Knshna s great discovery is that 
the alternative to kar^ bandha » not 
fcaima 8anni'a«a but karma yoga fCs 
new doctrine is preach^ throughout the 
Ctta m many eloquent passages from 
which a few selectioos may be given 
here — 

Work alone art thou entitled to 
and not to its fruit So never work for 
frait, nor yet desist from work. Work 
with an eiien mmd O Arjuna having 
given up all attachmait Be of even 
mind m success and failure. Evenness 
of mind IS called Yoga (II 47-48) 

As ignorant men act from attachment 
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to their work, O Arjuna, so too should 
an enlightened man act, but without any 
attachment, so^that he^may mamtam 
the ord^ of the world Let no enlightened 
man unsettle the nunds of the ignorant 
who are attached to their work. Himself 
domg all works with faith he should 
make others do so as well ” (III 25 26) 

“ He whose undertakings are all free 
from desire and sdf will and whose works 
are burnt up by the fire of knowledge — 
him the wise call a sage. Giving up 
attachment to the fruit of works, always 
satisfied, and dependmg on none, he is 
ever engaged in work— and yet he does 
no work at all” (IV 19 20) 

” He who works without attachments, 
resigning his actions to God, is untouched 
by sm as a lotus leaf by water With 
the body, with the mind, wiih the under- 
standing and with the senses alone, men 
of selfless actions do their work without 
attachment, for the purification of their 
souls A selfless man who has renounced 
the fruit of hts actions attains to a 
disaplmed peace of mind But the man 
who IS not selfless is impelled by desire 
and 13 attached to the fruit and is 
therefore bound” (V 1012) 

‘ Whatsoever thai doest, whatsoever 
thou eatest, whatsoever thou offerest, 
whatsoever thou givest away and what- 
soever of austerities thou dost practise 
— do that as an offering to me. Thus 
Shalt thou be free from the bonds of 
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works which bear p»d or evil fnuts 
With thy mind iirmly set on the way of 
reniinaation thou shall become free and 
come to me. (IX. 27 28) 

"Some sages dedarc that all worlcs 
should be abandoned as eviL Others 
say that works of sacrifice, gifts and 
penance should not be given up Hear 
now from me O Arjuna tlie truth about 
resignation for resignation is declared 
to be of three kinds O best of men 
Works of sacnQce. gifts and penance 
should not be given up but should be 
performed. For sacrifice, gifts and 
penance punfy the wise. Even these 
works should however be done with 
surrender of attachment and of fruits. 
This 0 Ariuna is my deeded and final 
view (XVIII 3 6) 
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REST IN WORK AND WORK IN 
REST 

Knshna's ongmality is seen not only 
m the fonnulation of the doctnne of 
karma yoga but also in his telling 
illustration of it freon the way m which 
God works m Nature and in history At 
every turn of hts great argument he 
points to the eiample of Iswara Himself 
God IS not sitting idle in a remote 
heaven , He has not renounced His 
activities He does not aim at reaching 
the state of ‘ actionlessness ’ He is ever 
CTeating ever destroying Under His 
direction Nature is producing every 
moment innumerable fonns of life The 
sun shines the winds blow and the earth 
revolves because God is working ' And 
in this world of warmth and light 
creatures breathe, eat and grow, and 
man knows remembers and philoso- 
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phtses^all bccause^God os working. If 
He withdraws His hand from the work 
even for a second this whole structure, 
this vast machinery of worlds on worlds 
will collapse and disintegrate. 

But more telling than this illustration 
from God s cosmic activity is Krishna's 
question — What has God to gain by all 
this uiKxasmg work ’ Is there anything 
at all for Hun to gam which He does 
not possess already’ Why does He 
work ’ It IS for the good of others, not 
of Himsdf, that He woria. The Cieator 
thus sets an example for all His 
creatures to follow He is a perfect 
Karma Yogin for He never desists from 
work and His work ts impersonal 
and dismterested So man becomes most 
like God and one with Him when he 
woiks silently and unobtrusively for the 
good of the world with e\*ery trace of 
self removed Karma Yoga involves not 
only the surrender of the fruit of action 
but also the agency of action. For the 
ideal Karma Yogm feels that it is rxit 
he that works but God through Hun. 

The final step in the exposition of his 
doctnne is taken by Krishna when he 
■calmly states the paradox that though 
God IS externall y, at wo rk He is also 
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internally at rest God works and yet 
He works not There is the divine 
mystery Work and rest are mystenously 
combined and reconciled i/i Him As 
jBrahman the absolute eternal and im 
^personal Spirit He is always and every 
where quiescent but as Iswara the God 
^who creates protects and destroys He is 
always and everywhere active These 
are the two sides of the medal the two 
aspects of a single reality God m rela 
tion to the world is like white light seen 
through a prism. The colourless beam 
and the coloured spectrum are one and 
the same. The practical lesson that 
Knshna draws from this mystery of 
Gods being ts that man also should 
Work and yet be unaffected by his work 
He should find rest in work and workj 
in rest This cs possible only what he 
eliminates his self totally and allows the, 
universal spmt to work through him ' 
saying Not my will but Thy will bcj 
done The above exposition of Karma, 
Yoga IS nothing but a paraphrase of the 
following lerees in the Ctia — 

Under my guidance Nature gives 
birtti to all beings — those that move and 
those that do not move and by this 
means O Arjuna tiie world revolves 
{IX 10) 
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I give heat I hold back and send 
forth the ram. I am the life meriasting 

0 Arjuna as wdl as death I am being 
as ^dl as non-bang (IX. 19) 

The splendour which w m the sun 
and which illuminea the whole universe, 
that which is in the moon and which is 
likewise m the hro— know it as mine. 

And entering the earth 1 sustam all 
things by my vital force and becoramg 
the sapful moon I nounsh all herbs. 

Becoming the fire of life I enter into 
the bt^ies of all creatures and mmgtmg 
with the upward and downward breath 

1 digest the four kinds of food. 

And I am seated m the hearts of all 
from me are memory and knowledge and 
thar loss as well (XV 1215) 

The four castes were created by roe 
according to the division of jiptitudcs 
and works. Though I am that creator 
kno??Thou' that I neither act nor change. 

Works do not defile me, nor do I 
long for their fniit. He who knows me 
thus is not bound by his works. (IV 
13 and 14) 

There is nothing in the three worlds, 
O Arjuna for me to adi eve nor is there 
anything to gam which I have not al 
ready Yet I cmtinue to work. 

For if I did not contmue to work un 
weaned O Arjuna men all around 
would follow my path 

If I should cease to work these 
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worlds would perish and I should cause 
confusion, and. destroy these people.” 
(Ill 22 24) 

" This universe is everywhere pervaded 
by me in an unmarufested form All 
bangs abide m me, but I do not abide 
in them 

" And yet the beings do not abide m 
me. Behold, that is my dmne mystery 
My spirit which is the source of all h^ 
mgs sustains all things, but it does not 
abide m them’ (IX 4 and 5) 

” Men of old who sought deliverance 
knew this and did their work. Therefore 
do thy work as the anaents did in 
former times” (IV 15) 

It should not be forgotten that m the 
Gtta the doctnne of Karma Voga is 
intimatdy connected with that of 
Svadharma The lontier only indicates 
the way in which the latter has to be 
perfonned Svadharma is the substance 
and Karma Voga is the form The duties 
that our own nature and position in hfe 
impose upon us have to be discharged 
without any attachment or deare for fruit 
and as an offering of worship fo 
“Him froi 
and by 
worshipping 
ance of his 
perfecuon 
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Discharged in this way our duHes 
become our pleasures our obligaticoi 
becomes our freedom. For the Cila 
dearly points (»t that as long as our 
actions mvoh’e any strain or are beyond 
our capaaties or hasie any trace of 
rashness about them they are imperfect 
In its usual way it dassihes all actions 
mto the three categones of scitca, rajas 
and tamos — 

' An action whidi is obligatory and 
whidi 13 done without lore or hate and 
without attachment by one who desires 
no fruit — that is said to be one of ' good 
ness' But that action which is done 
•wrth great tttam by mt who setto to 
gratify his desires or by one who is 
prompted by a fedmg of ' I —that is 
pronounced to be one of *pa«sion' ViTule 
acticn which ts undertaken through 
ignorance without regard to consequences 
or to loss and injury and without regard 
to ones capacity — that is said to be one 
of 'dullness' (XVIIl 23 25) 

It IS because ones Svadharma in\olve3 
no strain and is organically related to 
ones Svabhava as the flower to the 
tree that the Gtla insists so emphatically 
on It All kinds of approach are. of 
course, acceptable taGod But the way 
of Svadharma is the easiest and the best 
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for US For undertakings foreign to our 
nature are never epontaneous, never free 
from strain and artifiaality They are 
like " artihaal teeth, glass eyes and 
patent wooden legs " Therefore the 
Gtto as vehemently cwrdetnns Para 
dharma as it commends Svadharma 
'* Howsoever men approach me, even 
BO do I accept them , for, on all sides, 
whatever path they may choose is mme, 
O Arjuna" (IV II) 

This verse on toleration is often quoted 
But Jts counterpart on concentration is 
not It IS only nhen we take the tno 
fogotfttfir tiist geC a cornice id&t cf 
Knshna s teadimg which is echoed m the 
pillar edicts of Asoka and in the utter 
ances of Mahatma Gandhi If the verse 
given above is a Mahavakya on tolera 
tion its counterpart givsai below is one 
on concentration — 

* Better is ones own dharma though 
imperfectly canied out than the 
dharma of another earned out perfectly 
Better is death m going by ones own 
dharma , the dharma of another brings 
fear in its tram ’ (III 35) 

One of Asoka s pillar edicts is to the 
same effect — 

‘ I devote my attention to all commun 
ities b^use all sects are reverenced by 
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me With various forms of reverence. 
Nevertheless personal adherence to one s 
own creed is the duef thing m roy 
opinion. 

And m our own day Mahatma Gandhi 
has said — 

I want the cultures of all the lands 
to be blown about my house as freely as 
possible. But 1 refuse to be blown off 
my feet by any 

The polanty of the two principles 
imolved m the«e great utterances may 
be applied by us to national poliacs m 
the present state of the world. Nations as 
well as individuals have their •peoal 
aptitudes and gifts which they have to 
develop in the interests of the human 
family as a whde. Each race has to 
contnbute ^ts own share to the civilua 
tion of man And all should co-operate 
in achieving the common end tSTiat 
the Gila says about «M>peration between 
the gods and men applies equally if not 
more so to the co-operation of the van 
OU3 races of men among themselves — 
With this shall ye chensh the gods 
and the gods shall chensh you. Thus 
cherishing one another ye will obtam 
the hi^iest good " (III U) 

Therefore it is wrong to reduce all 
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peoples to one dead level And It is 
equally wrong for one nation to over 
ride another and to nuke that nation 
serve Its own interests It is wicked for 
any nation or any individual to eay, as 
the imaginary man of devilish nature is 
supposed to say in the Gita — 

‘ This I have gained to-day, and that 
longing Will I (ul^ This wealth is mine 
and that also shall be mine hereafter 

* This foe I have slam and others too 
will I stay I am the h>rd of all and I 
enjoy my^f I am prosperous, mighty 
and h3{^y 

” I am nch and of high birth Who » 
there like unto me’ I will perfom 
sacrifices I will give alms 1 will rejoice.* 
(XVI 13 15) 

This it, m effect, what Havana and 
Duryodhana said, according to our epic 
poets. It Is also as the records of history 
rfww, what some of our anaent anstocra- 
cics — Kshatnyas and Brahmans-Jiaid 
And it IS this that some nations are say 
ing today jn the West and in the East 
The same fate is awaiting them all 
' fndu teaches both by precept and 
by example. 
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CHAPTER VII 

DEVOTION— MED ITATIOM— 
ACTION 

It may be said that rwst men ha\-c no 
ipecial aptitude of any land and that 
, their sphere of work is determined only 
^by chance or acadent Has the gospel of 
Svadharma no message for them’ The 
Gtta no distinction between 

Svadharma and Svakaiina- If nature 
imposes no obligatKWison us, habit, which 
IS nghtly called the second nature, does 
What we are acaistomed to doing every 
day in the profession wc havu entered— 
our daily round of duties m cwr cffice or 
our shop— may be made the basis of our 
Karma Yoga as easily as the special gifts 
of mathematical or musical genius We 
shall be judged not by the work we do 
but by the way m which we do the work 
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given to US It is better to \sork m a 
small place with a laij^ heart than to 
work m a large place with a small heart 
i Karma Yoga can illumine a hovel as 
^ well as a palace. The smaller the place 
probably the more intense is the illumtn 
ation The Gita says m an oft quoted 
verse — 

“ All Tiorks with no exception culminate 
in Jnana” (IV 33) 

But Karma Yoga can be satisfactorily 
performed only by those who cultivate 
the habit of contemplatiMi and prayer 
and seek the help of God m controlling 
their desires and resisting the temptations 
that beset their path The Gita there- 
fore advises us to retire now and then 
into solitude to collect our thoughts 
and to concentrate our minds on the 
Supreme Spirit The Dhyana Yoga that 
it recommends is cjuite simple and 
natural, unlike the elaborate technical 
Yoga later systematised by Patanjali m 
his Yoga Sutras 

"Renounang entirely all the desires 
bom of imagination and restraiiung with 
his mmd all the senses oa every side, a 
man should gam tranquillity little by little 
and with a steadfast purpose concentrate 
his mind on the Spint and think of no- 
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thing dse. 'Whatsoever makes the 
wavering and fickle roimi wander away 
—It should be withdrawn from that and 
brought back to the control of the Spint. 
For Supreme HappsKSS OMnes to the 
Yogin whose intnd is at rest whose 
passions are composed and who is pure 
and has become one with God (VI 
24 - 27 ) 

Similarly the bkaktt or devxjtion to 
God that the Gita recommends is not 
the excessive emotionalism of the later 
Bhakti schools. Theft js no trace of 
exaggeration about it It is in healthy 
contact With practical life and is cal 
cuUted to lead the worshipper on his 
path to the knowledge of the Supreme 
Reality Karma and_BhakU m the jSifc ' 
_mpplement each other There is no ques- 
tion "of whidi" IS The more important 
of the two — the disinterested performance 
of duty or the se^ng for the Grace of 
God through meditation and prayer The 
two go side by side. The more w e sedc 
the Grace of (xid the more eager do we 
become to carry out His will 

Again the Bhakti that is taught in the 
Gifa IS a progressive feeling With His 
usual cathohaty Kn^ina recognises ail 
forms of worship— the worship of the 
•pints, the worship of the gods, the wor 
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Ship of the personal Iswara and the 
worship of the impersonal Brahman. He 
pomts out that it is man’s own nature 
or capacity that determines his particular 
form of worship All forms are accept- 
able to God as they are only His forms 
and He is behind them all But He* 
sends His grace in proportio n to the 
cjuality of worship J^mrS^red -“The' 
purer the wwsHiFTthe fuller is the Grace./ 
As the worship of the spxls and the 
spints produces only limited results, 
Krishna calls upon all to progress to- 
wards the worship of the One Ruler of 
the piw. 

worship And as for the wordnp of God 
as persona] Ruler or as the impersonal 
omnipresent Spirit, he says that it makes 
no difference at all, only the latter is 
a more difficult path for men as they 
are constituted in this world The verses 
to be studied in this connection are 
these — 

"Men m whom ^xidness prevails 
worship the gods, men m whom passion 
prevails worship derm gods and demons 
and others in wturni dullness prevails 
worship the «iplnts and ghosts ’ 
(XVII 4) 

“ Those who worship the gods go to 
the gods, those who wwship the manes 
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thing e!se. Whatsoever makes the 
watering and fidcle mind wander away 
— It shodd be withdrawn from that and 
brou^t baii to (he ojntrol of the Spsnt. 
For Supreme Happiness comes to the 
Yogin whose is at rest, whose 

passions are composed and who is pure 
and has become one with God' (VI 
24 - 27 ) 

Similarly the bJuiitt or devotion to 
God that the Gtio lecommesids is not 
the excessive emotionalism of the later 
Bhakti schools. Tliere is no trace of 
exaggeration about it. It is m healthy 
contact with practical life and is cal 
culated to lead the worshipper on his 
path to the knowledge of the Supreme 
Reality Karm a. and,BbakUjn the_^G»/a ' 
supplement each other That is no ques- 
tion of 'wKicFris Ihe more important 
of the two — the disinterested perfonnance 
of duty or the seeking for the Grace of 
God through meditation and prayer The 
two go side by side. The more we sedt 
the Grace of God the more eager do we 
become to carry out His will 

Again the Bhakti that Is taught tn the 
Ctla a a prt^ressive feding With His 
usual catholiaty Kndina recognias all 
forms of worship— the worship of the 
spirits, the worship of the gods, the wor 
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&hip of the personal Iswara and the 
worship of the impersonal Brahman He 
points out that it is man's own nature 
or capacity that detenmnes his particular 
form of worship All forms are accept- 
able to God as they are only His forms 
and He is behind them all But He 
sends His grace m proport ion to the| 
quality of worship tlwt is offered ""The' 
purer th”e worsKf^he fuller is the Grace. | 
As the worship of the gods and the 
spirits produces only limited results 
Krishna calls upon all to progress to 
wards the worship of the One Ruler of 

worship And as for the worship of God 
as personal Ruler or as the impersonal 
omnipresent Spint, he says that it makes 
no diffeitncc at all, only the latter is 
a more difficult path for men as they 
are constituted in this world The verses 
to be studied in this ccainection are 
these — 

" Men m whom goodness prevails 
worship the gods, men in whom passion 
prevails worship demi gods and demons 
and others in wtKMn dullness prevails 
worship the spints and diosts ’ 
(XVII 4) 

“Those who worship the gods go to 
the gods, those who worship the manes 
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go to the manes those who worship the 
spints go to the spirits and those who 
worship me come unto me." (IX. 25) 

“Whatever may be the fonn whidi 
eadi devotee seeks to worship with faith 
— in that form alone do I make his faith 
steadfast. 

“Possessed of the faith he worships 
that form and his desires are fulfiUrf. 
granted in fact by me alaia” (VII 21 
and 22) 

“Even those who worship the other 
gods and are endowed with faith worship 
me alone, O Arjuna. though in the 
wrong way 

“ For I am the enwer and the lord of 
all kinds of worship But these men do 
not taow my real natutc. Hence they 
fall’ (IX 23 and 24) 

“Those who have fixed thar minds 
on me and who, ever steadfast and 
possessed of supreme faith, worship me 
—them do 1 consider perfect ui Yoga 

' But those who worship the Impensh 
able, the Ineffable, the Unmarufested, 
the Inoompr^ensible they also come 
to me. 

“ The difficulty of those whose minds 
are set on the UnmaDifested is greater, 
for the goal of the Unmanif^tri is 
harder for the oubodied to reach." 
(XII 2 5) 

Having thus fised the best form of 
woidup, the Gilo points out the succes- 
sive steps by which one can reach the 
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goal of BhakU, namely, bfe m God In 
the following verses the goal is given m 
the first verse and the way is then traced 
backwards to the early stage of Karma 
Yoga — 

‘Fix thy mind on me akxie, let thy 
thoughts rest in me. And in me alone 
wilt thou live hereafter Of this there 
IS no doubt 

"If thou art not able to fix thy mind 
on me O Arjuna, then sedc to reach me 
by the practice of concentration. 

" If thou art not able even to practise 
concentration of mind then devote thy 
self to my service; For even by doing 
service to me thou canst reach perfection 
1/ thou art not able to do even this, 
then give up the fruit of all thy actions 
seeking refuge m me vnth mind 
subdued" (XII 811) 

In cAhsT words, the ordinary duties 
of life discharged m a selfless spint, re 
Iigious works of devotion, exercises in 
meditation and unwavering concentration 
are the steps that lead cne to the fullness 
of spintual life m God To those who 
try to tread this path and seek his help 
Krishna gives an assurance m resounding 
verses which have been a source of con 
eolation to many a humble traveller 
through all the ages — 

" Even if the most smfiil man worships 
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me and worships no other he inust te 
regarded as righteous, (or he has deaaed 

soon becomes n^teous and 
obtains lasting peace. Proclaim it 
boldly O Arjuna that my devotee never 
perishes (IX. 30 and 31) 

This assurance is given to one and 
all without any distincbon The only 


qualificaUon that ts required is an 
attempt on the part of men to turn 
towards God and seek His help The 
moment this is done He whom the Cite 
dtBcnbcs as the Lord of all the worlds 
and the Friend of all creatures comes to 
dwell m their hearts out of His infinite 
compassion and dispds the daitaiess 
bom of Ignorance the shining lamp 
of wisdom These are not empty words. 
Every one who has made the attempt 
knows how mysteriously and m what 
strange ways I has come to him 
He knows how often in his ignorance 
he has asked (or a stone and bread has 


been given to him. He loKws how the 
Helper has taken him by the hand ever 


smee he trusted Him and has led him 
safely throu^ the difficult and anxious 
moments m We how sometimes he 
ungratefully forgot Him when he 
emerged out of the darkness but soon 
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memory stung him and he fell prostrate 
on the earth and a thousand other 
things which make turn say from his own 
experience that the following words of 
Knshna are literally true — 

Fixmg thy thought on me thou shalt 
surmount every diftolty by my grace 
(XVIU 58) 

Grace is open to all There are no 
distinctions here of caste or creed or sex 
It IS one of the gtones of the Bhagavata 
theism founded by Kn^ina that it does 
away with all the old restrictions enforced 
by the orthodox teachers of the Veda 
Speaking particularly of caste and sex 
disqualihcations the Teadier says — 

Those who take refuge in me 0 
Arjima though they are of the lowest 
birth for their past sms— be they women 
or Vaisyas or Sudras— even they attain 
to the highest state (IX 32) 

It 18 not according to caste or creed 
or sex that Knshna classifies his worship 
pers, but according to the aims of their 
worship — 

Four types of n^teous men worship 
me O Arjuna — the man m distress the 
man who wi^ies to leam the man 
who has an object to gam and the man 
of knowledge. 

Of these the man of knowledge who 
has his devotion centred in One and 
who 13 ever attuned is the best For 
supremely dear am I to the man of 
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me and worships no he ^ 
regarded as righteous, for he has decided 

soon becomes nghteiws and 
obtains lasting peace. Proclaim it 
boldly. O Arjuna that my devotee nes-er 
perishes ’ (IX. 30 and 31) 

This assurance is given to one and 
all without any distinction. The only 
qualification that is required is an 
attempt on the part of men to turn 
towards God and seek His help The 
moment this is done He whom the Gita 
describes as the Lord of all the worlds 
and the Friend of all creatures conies to 
dwell m their hearts out of His infinite 
compassion and "dispels the darloiess 
bom of Ignorance by the shining lamp 
of wisdom ” These are ncA empty words. 
Every one who has made the attempt 
knows how mystcncwsly and m what 
strange ways light has come to him- 
He knows how often in his ignorance 
he has asked for a stone and bread has 


been given to him- He Imows hcfw the 
Helper has taken him by the hand ever 
smee he tni«ted Him and has led him 
safely tbtou^ the difficult and anxious 
moments in life, how sometimes he 
ungratefully forgot Him when he 
emerged out of the darkness, but soon 
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memory stung him and he fell prostrate 
on the earth ; and a thousand other 
things which m^e him say from his own 
experience that the following words of 
Krishna are literally true — 

** Fixing thy thought on me thou shall 
surmount every difficulty by my grace ’ 
(XVIII 58) 

Grace is open to all There arc no 
distinctions here of caste or creed or sex 
It 13 one of the glones of the Bhagavata 
theism founded by Krishna that it does 
away with all the old rcstnctions enforced 
by the orthodox teachers of the Veda 
Speaking particularly of caste and sex 
disquabftcations the Teacher says — 

“Those who take refuge in me, 0 
Arjuna, though they are of the lowest 
birth for their past sms—be they women 
or Vaisyaa or Sudrav— even they attain 
to the highest state” (IX 32) 

It 13 not according to caste or creed 
or sex that Knshna classifies his worship 
pcis. but according to the aims of their 
worship — 

" Four types of nghteous men worship 
roc, 0 Arjuna — ^thc man m distress the 
man who wishes to Icam the man 
who has an object to gam and the man 
of knowledge. 

‘ Of these the man of knowledge who 
has his devotion centred in One and 
who 13 ever attuned is the best For 
supremely dear am I to the man of 
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knonledge and he is dear to me 
"Great indeed are all of them But 
the man of knowledge — 1 deem him to 
be mysdf For being perfectly poised 
in mind he resorts to me alone as the 
highest way ” {VII 16>18) 

Thus according to Kndina the man 
l of the hipest knowledge is also the man 
' of the highest devotion. There is no 
distmction betw een the hipest Jnana and 
the highest Bhakti In the lower «tages 
they strengthen one another, but m the 
end they form one meflable eicpenence. 
Accordmgly the Master never belittles 
Jnana as some of the later teachers of 
Bhakti do On the other hand though 
the final word in the Gtta is, as we sh^ 
see, cvie of Bhakti and Btapattt,Jhat is, 
love and self surrender, Krishna re^t* 
edly says that Bhakti leads to Jnana, 
that Love of God leads to a vision of 
Him — 

‘ By desTition he knows me. knows me 
m truth, what I am and who I am. Then 
hai’ing known me in troth he forthwith 
enters into me.’ (XVIII 55) 

And after the nuraoilous transfigura- 
tion, m which Arjuna was pnvileged to 
cee Krishna not as his fnend and 
dianoteer but as a ooeinic being envelc^ 
mg all creation as an awful dispenser of 
life and death. Krishna sal's — 

' Neither by the Vedas nor by aus 
tenties, nor by alms-giving nor yet 
sacrifice can 1 be seen in the form m 
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know ledge and he is dear to me 
" Great indeed arc all them. But 
the roan of knowledge — I deem him to 
be roj'self For beiog perfectly poised 
in mind he resorts to me aloete as tte 
lughest way ” (VII 16-18) 

Thus according to Krishna the man 
of the highest knOTledge is also the man 
of the highest devotion. There is no 
distinction between the hipest Jnana and 
the highest Bhakti In the lower «tages 
they strengthen one another, but in the 
end they form one ineffable experience 
Accordingly the Master never belittles 
Jnana as some of the later teachers of 
Bhakti do On the other hand though 
the final word in the Ctfa is. as we shall 
see one of Bhakti and Ecapatti..jh^t is, 
love and self surrender, Krishna r^«at- 
«Uy says that Bhalcti leads to Jnana, 
that Lc^ of God leads to a vision of 
Him — 

“ By de\-obon he knows me, knows me 
m truth, what I am and who I am. Then 
having known me m tnith he forthwith 
enters into me.' (XVIII 55) 

And after the miraculous transfiguia- 
tion, in whidi Aijuna was pnvileged to 
see Krishna not as his fnend and 
charioteer but as a cosmic being envelop- 
ing all creatioa as an awful dispenser of 
life and death, Knshna says — 

“ Neither by the Vedas nor by aus- 
terities, nor by alms-giving nor yet by 
sacrifice can I be seen in the form m 
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Which thou hast seen me w>w. 

" But by devotion to me alone nay i 
thus be known, truly s^ arrd wtereU 
into, O Arjuna." (XI- 53 and 54) 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE ONE 
The important point to be noticed « 
that mere scholarship or xntellecttial 
knowledge is not Jnana It is not by 
mere wit dlectual knowledge any more 
than mere performance of ntes and 
ceremonies that one realises God It is 
by love and faith and exclusive devo* 
tlon combined with tight knowledge that 
one reaches that blessed state. Jnana is 
a dtfEcult word to translate, and unfor 
tunately it is used in both a higher and 
a lower s ense. In the lower sense it 
means only intellectual knowledge, but 
in the higher sense it is both knowledge 
of and life in God We can never know 
God as we know an object like a stone 
or a tree For God is not an object but 
the universal subject So the more we 
becr»ne like Hun the more we know 
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taow God, but he can pov. mto ftm 
Here taocng and bang ^ona ThP 
IS why Krishna speate o 
pets knowme Hinu 

rbidmg m Hun-ab in <« » “f ^ 

It IS all one eapeiience And that i y 

,n H,s wonderful desm^mn ol 

m the thirteenth chapter He 

only a knowledge of God 
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ness and pain . frpedom 
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house, and disagreeable 

the midst ol agreeable ana a 

events , j,wotion to me through 

“Unswerving to solitude 

constant steadfastness 
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Jnana and all that is contrary to it is 
ainana." (XIII ?il) 

The aim of alt spintual life is to attain 
to this state Jnana, in the sense in 
T7hich It IS used here, is the hipest state 
of knowing and being that man could 
read] Knshna says that when a man 
has attained to Jnana nothing more 
remains for him to know It is the best 
of ail kinds of knowledge By gaming 
It all sages have passed from this world 
to the highest perfection. Having de 
voted themselves to this knowledge and 
having partaken of the Divine Nature 
they are not bom again at the tune of 
creation, nor are they disturbed at the 
time of dissolution. (XIV 2) ‘ What is 
this loioffledgB of God that a Yogin 
gams by leading a strenuous life of self* 
less action and unswerving devotion’ 
The Gtla begins this subject at the com 
roenceroent of the seventh chapter with 
the introduction — ' 

" Hear thou, O Arjuna, how by fixing 
thy mmd on me and taking refuge In 
me and practising Yoga, theu mayest 
without any doubt have a full know- 
ledge of me." (VII 1) 

Here b^ins the metaphysical teach 
ing of the Clio whidi is continued in the 
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succeeding chapters side by side viith 
the ethical and religious teaching In 
fact we may say that there are two 
streams of thought flowing through the 
G:/o— the ethical stream and the meta- 
physical stream, the former setting forth 
what man ought to do and the latter 
what God is In some chapters the 
eUiical stream comes to the surface and 
the metaphysical stream goes under , m 
others the metaphysical stream comes 
to the surface and the ethical stream 
goes under and sometimes both the 
streams flow side by side. 

Qod, according to the Gdo, is both 
transcendent and unimnent His su 
preme atode is where “ the Sun does not 
shine nor the moon nor fire’* And yet 
all things in this luuverse are strung on 
Him “ as gems on a string ’ Similarly, 
He is both the Supra personal Absolute 
“ which does not pensh when all beings 
perish* and the pei^onal Isna/a who 
creates protects and destroys all beings 
He 13 both Nirguna and S^na Hence 
the Gtla gives the foUowmg antithetical 
description of God reeled to us by 
3nana — 


“ I will now describe that t.* 

,o be too™ tod b, kr»„„e“ch”to 
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mortality is gained It is the supreme 
Brahman who is without beginning and 
who is said to be neither being iwr non- 
being 

" His hands and feet are everywhere. 
His eyes heads and mouths are facing 
in aJ] directions. His ears are turned 
to all sides and He exists enveloping all 

'* He seems to possess the faculties of 
all the «en«es and jet He is devoid of 
the senses. He « unattached and jet 
He sustains all things He rs free front 
the dispositiwis of Nature and j^et He 
enjoys them. 

“ He IS without and within all beings. 
He has no movement and yet He moves. 
He IS too «tibtfe to be known. He is far 
away and ytt He is near 

He IS undivided and yet He, is, as it 
were, divided among beings. He is to be 
known as the sustainer of all creation 
^He devours and He generates 

“ The light of all lights. He is said to 
be above darkness. As knowledge, the 
object of knowledge and the aim of 
knowledge He b set firtn m the hearts 
''of all ' (Xni 

Again God IS not only the immanent 
soul of the utut’me. but also its mate 
rial body He is the clay as well as the i 
potter Krishna describes the elenents 
of earth, water, fire, air etc., as His lower 
nature and the unmanest spmt as His 
hi^er nature. The former is the 
80 
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ftW™ or the field and the latte IS the 

metnma or the knower o! the field 

The loimer has three strands or teds 
of being-Tamas, Rajas and Sattva,! 
„hich are almost etjnivalent to our 
nwiem terms, of physical mental and 
moral The qualities in varying pro- 
portions deteimine the individuality of 
creatures from the lowest to the highest 
They provide them with their physical 
and their psychic equipment Sattva or 
moral nature appeals only in mm 
Those who have it least are said to be 
of a devilish nature and those who have 
jt most are said to be of a divine nature 
lA devihsh nature leads to further bond 
bge while *a divine nature leads to deli 
jverance The spirit in man is held a 
prisoner by the qualities of nature, by 
saitva as weU as by rajas and tamos 
For on a purely moral plane there is no 
salvation any more than on the intellec- 
tual or physical planes Morality is 
like a boat m which we cross the sea of 
Samsara, but to readi the other shore 
we have to step out of the boat The 
other shore is beyond and evil 
There we see the oneness of all There 
‘the self is identified with all existence 
jand all existence is, as we have seen, an 
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<a$pect of God When we reach thai 
Vate we are said to be m Jnana Fw 
inana :s the realisation of oneness And 
Jnana isjlJicrefbre nwisha or deliver 
ance. The fi^lowing verses illustrate 
this position — 

“ Earth, water, fire air, ether, rnmd 
understanding and edf-CCTisciousness — 
such is the eightfold dmsion of iny 
nature This is my lower nature , my 
other and higher ratuie — know that to 
be the immanent spirit, O Arjuna, by 
which the universe is sustained ' (VII 
4 5) 

Sattra Rajas and Tamas— these 
dispositions which arise from Nature 
bind down the immortal soul m the 
body, O Arjuna.” (XIV 5) • 

' There arc two tiTCS of beings created 
in this world— the dtvme and the devi 
hsh’ (XVI 6) 

‘ The divine nature is said to make for 
deliverance and the devilish for bond 
age." {XVI 5) 

"■When the embodied soul has risen 
above these three dispositions of which 
the body is made up it gams deliverance 
from birth death old age and pam and 
becomes immortal" (XIV 20) 

“■When he sees that the mamfold na 
hire of beings is centred m the One and 
that all evolution is only from there — 
he becomes mie with the Absolute.’ 
(XIII 30) 
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The bhss of those who have reached 
this state after many lives of strenuous 
endeavour is described in Uie Gtfc in 
several verses of great beauty It is not 
only their inner happiness that is describ- 
ed but also their attitude of ail embracing 
love to the world Having realised the 
oneness of all life they look upon others’ 
pain as their own and are ever engaged 
in doing good to all creatures. Take for 
instance the following verses — 

" The yogin who is happy within, who 
rejoices within and who is illummated 
within becomes divine and attains to 
the beatitude of God 
“ Those whose sms are destroyed and 
whose dodbts are removed, whose mmds 
are disciplined and who rejoice in the 
good of all beings— such holy men 
attam to the beatitude of God 
"Those who are free frrwn desire and 
anger and have subdued their minds and 
realised themselves — around such aus 
tere men lies the beatitude of God ' 
(V 24 26) 

Or again take the following which 
are among the grandest verses in the 
GUa — 

“Supreme happiness comes to the 
yogin whose mind is at rest, whose pas 
sions are composed and who is pure and 
has become one with God 
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“ Steadfast m yoga he sees himself m 
all beings and all beings in himself— 
he sees the same m all 
• He «€es me everywhere and sees 
everything m me — I am oev'cr lost to 
him and he is never lost to me. 

“The yogm who having attained to 
oneness worships me abiding in 
beings — ^he lives in me, howsoever 


leads his life. 

“ He who looks upon all as himself 
treasure or in pain — he is considered 
Arjuna a perfect yogm." (VI 27, 29-32) 
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CHAPTER IX 

DEVOTION TO HUMANITY 

The &la is unique amciig our scnp- 
tures m that it insists that even the high 
est mystic should do ser vice to s cciety 
and should v.otshipJjod Riding m all 
bemgs It points wit that if Nature is 
ouT moth’er and God is our father all 
creatures are out brothers and sisters It 
IS Nature our mother that detenmnes our 
Svadhanjia whidi is wii starting point 
It 18 God our father that inspires us with 
the love of Yoga whid\ is our goal And 
it IS society consisting of our brothers 
and sisters, that imposes on us the duty 
of Lokasangraha or social service which 
33 our path Starting with our natural 
endowments we haro to pass throu^ the 
world doing our duty to society g 
of detadinwit and to reach out 
home in God Thus the three words 
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jSvadharma, Loka«angraha and Yoga 
^may be said to sum up the whole of the 
teaching of the Gtla A casual reader 
of the GUa is apt to lose sight of the 
middle term. And m fact unsyn^thetic 
cntics of Jlmduism often claim that 
soaal service forms rw mtcgral part 
of our religion, that our Sannj’asa 
means quietism and that our God is 
mdifferent to the sufferings of men. But 
It should be remembered that the main- 
tenance of soarty in Dharma is the scry 
end and aim of the Avatar as defined m 
the Gita, The eacanyle of Iswaia Him- 
self as an ideal Karma Yogin has already 
been pointed out Sirailaily»m all its 
descriptions of an ideal Bhaldi Yogin 
and an ideal Jnana Yogm the Ctla in- 
cludes the lo\e of all creatures and ser- 
Mce to them as an inalienable dement 
m those characters. And on the other 
hand men of a devilish nature are indig- 
nantly condemned by the Lord in the 
sixteenth chapter of the Gita because 
their deeds and doctrines would result m 
the disruption of soaety And lastly, 
the whole object of the Gifa teaching is 
to make Arjuna do his duty by soaety 
and not run away fnxn it as he pro- 
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poses to do at the beeinnmg o! the dis- 

COURC. » 

Service to soaety is fundamental to 
the very conapt Hindu Dhaima, 
That explains why separate mention is 
not made of it tfy cur wnters on rdi- 
gion and ethics Dhanna etymologically 
means that which binds society together, 
and society according to Hindu cwicej>- 
tions IS an organism of mutually depend- 
ent and ax^rating castes The Hindu 
State, of which the Jong was only one 
of the limbs according to our anoent 
wrUers on political science, had for its 
aim only the maintenance of Dharma. 
It had *00 absolute nghts as in the 
theoToes of Eurc^iean writers on politi 
cal philosophy The Hindu theory never 
lecogfused either the divine n^t of kings 
or the divine right of states. Dharma 
was above the scailar power of the state. 
Nor was there a churdi with absolute 
powers embodying Dharma and vymg 
with the state in junsdidtvan It was 
the great prophets and Rishis who from 
time to time adjusted the Dharma of 
their age and brought it into line with 
Yoga We have already pointed out 
in an earlier stu^ the organic connec- 
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tion that should exist between Yoga 
and Dharma Our point here is that 
the Hindu theory of soaety and the 
state IS such that it makes it obligatory 
for the individual to discharge his duty 
to soaety and at the same time to 
conserve ^ the spiritual v’alues tliat 
belong to him as a‘'chiId“of God 
In similar manner'tfie''daiins of both 
scnptural authority and spintua! free- 
dom are reconciled m the Cita. S«nc 
times Krishna seems to speak like a 
fundamentalist insisting on the inviolable 
authonty of the senptures as m the 
following oft-<pioted passage — 


Therefore let the smptur* be thy 
^thonty in determining what cujdit to 
w done and vdiat ou^t not to be done. 
IpKwmg the scriptural law thou 
woik m the world" 


But sometimes He speaks also like a 
revdutionary to whom no authonty is 
sacred and invidable; as in the follow 
ing verse — 


t^ use of a pond in a place 
®'’^’^bere so is that 

IS. "■'iJ'li,’ •“ ” 

The great Teadier knows that it is the 
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duty of every tcadier to efface himself 
graduaily and set the pupil free from all 
external authority to act on his own ini 
tiativc and learn by ncpcnencc Gurus 
and Snstras are like the floats that help 
u swimmer while he «s learning to swim 
But if m the end they caniKit be dtspens 
ed^With it tncana they have not fulfilled 
their purpose Knshna has no use for 
authhi tics that remain outside author 
jtics til. the end without pnerating free 
dom Within It « when lie is referring 
to the At ogs of bad men that He speaks 
of the iithonty ol the scnpturcs as a 
guide toyonduct and it is when He is 
referring v a man who has attained to 
Jnana tha^ He acts aside their authonty 
Sinubrly \ '.henever He cniicises men 
for their wiong actions wrong land of 
tapas g method of dispensing 
chanty wm* gkind of sacrifice or wrong 
kind of fimis’ss. He invokes the autho- 
nty of ruled iind orduunecs But when 
He speaks Id advanced scwls— great 
"Vc^ons of Dhakli or Jnana— He says 
they come |a Hun or live w Him 
whatever h* their mode of life” 
This docs 'inot mean that they 
can do evd with unpun t> It onl^ 
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means that they reed not observe 
the letter of the law, as they embody the 
spint of It It only means that they arc 
in a position to eay, * The Sabbath is 
made for man and not man for the Sab- 
bath ’ Thus Krishna would excuse 
neither the die-hard conservative who 
docs not allow any departure fnam tradi- 
tion nor the reckless lefonner who turns 
his back on alt tradition and tncs to cut 
himself off from the past His own 
example m this matter illustrates His 
precept His Ctia is the very esenee of 
the Upanuhads, but the teaching of the 
old masters is given a new o nentation in 
it For instance, the dder teac)ung about 
Sannyasa and Jnana is eitended and 
given a new application, Sannj-asa or 
renunciation is a thmg of the heart and 
not a mete external observance. A man < 
who remains m the world and works m 
a spint of renunciation is as much a j 
Saimyasin as he who has retired from 
the world and renounced all possessions. “ 
So what IS important is that attachmoits 1 
should be given up. rwt actions. Similar- 
ly the older teadung about Jnana is re- 
tained but IS appdied to practical life 
It IS pointed out that the actions of a 
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man who has ^ntual %nston are bet- 
ter and of greater help to the world than 
thcoc of a man who has no such vision. 
The idea! Yogin of the Gtla is a practi- 
cal mj-stic who lives in God but who 
works in the world, “whose head is m 
solitude but whoac hands are in 
soacty " Again the old concept of 
Yajna undergoes a marvellous transform 
ation in the GUa Taking a hmt from 
His master Chora Angirasa, of the 
ChanJoaa Upamhad, Krishna develops 
the principle o! sacnfice so as to include 
in It not only material sacnfiecs but also 
all (orma of service through self-control, 
through {ontcmplaijon. through scbo)3^ 
ship etc Saaidce is shown to be a 
cosmic pnnaple — 

•*In the beginning it is along with 
sacrifice that the Cnator created men 
and said, 'By this shall yv multiply 
and this shall be the Cow of Plenty 
whidi will yield unto you the milJc <rf 
ixur desires.' ' (III 10) 

Similarly, again, as wc ha%e already 
pointed out. Knshna has widened the 
older concepts of Yc?^. Dhaima, 
Karma and Vania. He has m fact so 
extended the Upomshadic tradition as 
practically to recreate it. One importl 
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ant element he has added to that 
tradition and that is Bhakti, whidi is 
somewhat different from the Upasaqa of 
the old Atanyakas and the Vtxmuhads 
And He oonsfdm the addition so 
important that it is <hi that note that 
He ends His great symphony 

’ Listen again to my supreme word, 
the most secret of aU Thou art well 
b^oved of me, therefore will I tdl thee 
what IS good for thee. 

‘ F« thy mind on mo, be devoted to 
me, worship me prostrate thyself licfons 
me so ^t thou come to roe. I 
promise theej truly, for thou art dear 
to me 

“Leaving aside all rules of Dharma. 
come to me alone for shdter Do not 
gneve, for I will release thee from all 
sms' (XVIII 64-66) 

The impressiveness of these words is 
unmistakable. No wonder that Sanjaya, 
who reports this discourse between 
Krishna and Arjuna to Dhntarashtia 
exdaims that it made his hair stand on 
end No wonder be says — 

‘ As often as I remember, O King, this 
wonderful and sacred dialogue b^wcen 
Knshna and Arjuna I rejoice again and 
again. 

“And as often as I remember that 
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roost ■•manclJous fonn of Krishna, 
great is my astonishment, 0 King, and 
I rejoice a^m and again" ^XVJII 
76-77) 
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